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THE WELL BALANCED VIEW 


MAuvrIce NATANSON 


s I write these lines, a new semester is about to begin at my 
A university, and I am preparing to meet my classes in philos- 
ophy. The general atmosphere of registration—the students lined 
up for enrollment, the temporarily converted gymnasium with 
canvas sections set out to protect the floor and with subject signs 
at the tables that remind one of a political convention, the clean 
and bright textbooks, and more generally, the sense of an in-between 
academic period in which the tension of final examinations just past 
and an unfocused anticipation of things to come combine to give 
relief and laughter—pervades the campus from the student cafeteria 
to the Faculty Club. 

A time of beginnings is always charged with excitement and hope; 
but points of commencement as well as termination are also occa- 
sions for reflection, and at this time I ask myself what I hope to 
achieve in my coming semester’s teaching. Certainly one thing I do 
wish to do is to help my students gain a well balanced view of the 
problems with which they will deal in the course of the term. But 
having said this, I must admit to a sense of uneasiness about the 
phrase “well balanced view.” Synonyms are no less disquieting: 
“the well rounded view,” “the overall view,” and “the mature 
outlook” are shorthands for a familiar yet fundamentally unex- 
amined appraisal of experience. As a philosopher I am profes- 
sionally suspicious of root-clichés; should I not as a teacher be 
equally inquisitive and on guard? What exactly is a “well balanced 
view?” And is it necessarily the case that such a view is desirable? 

By a “well balanced view” is generally meant, I suppose, a way 
of looking at some problem which takes into account, as nearly as 


Mr. Natanson (Ph.D., Nebraska, 1950, D.S. Sc., Graduate Faculty, New 
School for Social Research, 1953) is Associate Professor of Philosophy at the 
University of North Carolina. 
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possible, all the relevant particulars—what are commonly called 
the facts—and examines them with objectivity within a frame- 
work of broad cultural dimensions. The well balanced view really 
implies a well balanced viewer, an observer who makes truth his 
ideal and pursues it with calmness, perspective, and intelligence. 
In the same way, the human reason is the instrument of judgment, 
and it too implies the well balanced judger, who is quick to consider 
but slow to conclude, easy to approach but difficult to persuade; in 
the words of Santayana, one who cherishes skepticism as the chas- 
tity of the mind, and whose instrument is the organon of a free 
spirit in search of a harmonious yet faithful image of reality. But 
it would seem that such a view is indeed the very ideal of the 
civilized attitude; why, then, place the well balanced view in ques- 
tion? This takes us to the center of the problem. 

A classroom illustration may help to bring the issues to clarity. 
As we have spoken of the well balanced viewer and judger, so we 
may speak of the well balanced teacher, one who successfully real- 
izes the spirit of the ideal of tempered, objective, and insightful 
judgment in the classroom. As a teacher, I surely strive toward 
balance in presentation and judgment, but the very concept of 
balance implies an attitude of compromise and reservation. When 
I present the views of a philosopher in class, for example, I surely 
wish to do justice to his positive achievements yet not fail to point 
out his weaknesses. It is my professional task to give the student 
a full account of the sources, systematic structure, implications, and 
historical impact of a thinker’s ideas, but at the same time it is no 
less my concern to show his limitations, inadequacies, and blind 
spots. Since all thinkers, presumably, have weaknesses as well as 
strengths and since all theoretical positions have their relative ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, it would seem that before I even enter 
the classroom, I am committed to a contract of moderation. The 
chief clauses of the contract are in large print: (1) I am contracted 
to a middle course in passing judgments; (2) I am committed to 
impart to the student the same’ spirit of the via media. In brief, 
when I open the door to my classroom, for purposes of instruction 
I close the door to partisanship; and for purposes of learning I am 
at least implicitly saying to my students, “Do thou likewise!” 

If the well balanced view has as its central thesis the principle 
of moderation or of compromise in judgment, it would appear that 
certain negative judgments may be immediately pressed against 
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the most vigorous thinkers in the history of ideas, for it is obvious 
that the immoderates and the extremists can hardly be ignored by 
teacher or student: to ignore Nietzsche or Spengler would be to 
violate the very principle of moderation just agreed on as central 
to the well balanced view. The first point to be made, then, is that 
the well balanced student must devote himself, among other things, 
to the study of thinkers who themselves passionately reject the 
well balanced view. Furthermore, the reliance on reason and rea- 
sonability as crucial to the well balanced view must also be called 
into question if we are to follow our directive and yet be true to 
the ideas of such thinkers as Pascal and Kierkegaard or such 
novelists as Dostoievksi and Kafka—for these minds reason itself 
is called to the witness stand and interrogated: by what right, they 
ask, may one suggest that reason is the guide to a meaningful life 
when human existence reveals itself at every turn as unreasonable, 
irrational, and devestatingly ambiguous? Are we to evaluate these 
claims by the principle of reasonable compromise when the very 
charge is that this principle is utterly inadequate to the compre- 
hension of man and his world? 

It would appear that what began as an almost self-evident, 
seemingly inviolate truth turns out to be far from obvious and even 
further from finality. If we extend the point of the discussion 
beyond the classroom, the implications are even more suggestive. 
The man with a well balanced view in any field of endeavour is, 
superficially, in addition to qualities already suggested, one who is 
slow to give up a position once taken and unlikely to give it up 
for fads, innovations, or sudden turns of events. Whatever his reli- 
gious or political convictions, the man with the well balanced view 
has an even keel and maintains a straight course. Now a host of 
questions arise at this point: can a bigot have a well balanced 
view? Can a religious or political extremist have a well balanced 
view? Does the well balanced thinker hold views which necessarily 
reflect well established attitudes or majority opinions? And is it 
possible for the well balanced scientist to be an ill balanced citizen 
and the well balanced parent to be an ill balanced employer? Does 
the well balanced view apply equally to the realms of science, po- 
litics, religion, art, work, and love? Obviously, the problem has 
grown more complex and threatens to engulf us in the sub-problems 
generated. In any case, it is time for a few answers to some of the 
questions we have been seeking to articulate. 
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There are, we suggest, several senses of the well balanced view to 
be distinguished: first, when it is suggested that the well balanced 
view tries to take all relevant particulars into account within a 
broad framework and probe the issues with objectivity a negative 
point is really being made, which is that a thinker who fails to con- 
sider the issues responsibly can hardly be said to have done an 
honest job and so forfeits any claim to a view of things which is 
inclusive and far-reaching; second, the principle of moderation may 
also be treated as a negative guide to truth; for no one has in fact 
demonstrated that it is the case that the truth lies midway between 
conflicting positions or that compromise is the key to understand- 
ing. As a negative device, however, the principle of moderation is 
of considerable use, since it warns the impulsive thinker that his 
quick commitment to an extreme may be foolish, that he had better 
pause and reconsider, and that his choice may reflect a failure to 
evaluate properly the arguments he is rejecting even if they are 
wrong. But there is still another sense of the well balanced view 
to be considered, a third aspect which is especially relevant to the 
classroom, the teacher, and the student. 

The third sense of the well balanced view may be termed, in 
the language of classical theory, a “Noble Lie.” As a device, the 
Noble Lie works for a truth whose good compensates for the un- 
truth of the device utilized to achieve it. In so far as the principle 
of moderation claims that the truth is between extremes, it either 
lies, or as we have seen, at least makes a claim that has not been 
warranted. However sweet and permissive the spirit of compromise 
may be and however ingrained as a political and social agency in 
our history it has become, it may still be argued that there are 
grand cases of truth and falsehood, instances of clear right and 
wrong, and, on the intellectual plane, of truth and error. The prin- 
ciple of moderation cannot be used as a kind of philosopher’s stone, 
lest it transmute all conflicting ideas into homogenized oatmeal. 
But as a Noble Lie the principle of moderation permits the instruc- 
tor and the student as well to realize the negative values of the 
well balanced view: the teacher is able to concentrate on the total 
range of ideas and relationships and the student is given the ad- 
vantage of being able to entertain the arguments advanced without 
having to either embrace them or barricade himself against them at 
the outset. Moderation as a pedagogical device turns out to be a 
convenient arrangement which provides maximum freedom with 
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concomitant intellectual responsibility for both student and teacher. 

But the well balanced view has positive as well as negative 
values. What distinguishes the notion of the well balanced view 
which originally put us ill at ease and what we are now about to 
point out as its real and positive value? Once again, an illustration 
may help. We return to the classroom. A common assignment given 
to beginning students in philosophy is to write a brief biographical 
statement of their intellectual history which would tell something 
of their view of the world—a confession of faith which would sum- 
marize what they make of the world and in what direction they 
are tending. Generally such assignments when returned fall into 
two broad classes: the student who quite easily and directly pre- 
sents his proto-philosophy by an expanded set of vital statistics: 
name, place of birth, parents’ names, address, church affiliation, 
college rank, subject major, and expected occupation. A list of 
hobbies and sports interests fills out the final page. Here is a fel- 
low who thinks he knows who he is, where he is, what he is about, 
and has specific plans for his post-college life. Everything is organ- 
ized—everything is, indeed, one might be tempted to say, well bal- 
anced. Yes, everything is neatly present with the sole exception of 
the very being, the very identity of the individual. The assignment 
has been turned into a questionnaire, and the student has told us 
everything except who he is and what he means. But being and 
meaning are the initial starting point for those who fall in the 
second classification, those who, however gropingly and falteringly, 
with whatever lack of grace and failure of expression, seek, some- 
times desperately, to locate the essential features of their inter- 
pretation of what they have lived through, yearn for, and suffer 
toward. Here the student forgets age and address and remembers 
time and place; relinquishes card file designations and comes forth 
with articles of faith; discards drawing room conversation and 
reaches for those magic words which will speak his anguish and 
announce his strength. The difference between the two answers is 
the measure of creative response. Undoubtedly, the first is balanced, 
the second somewhat confused; but it is equally apparent that such 
balance is another name for a lethargy of the spirit which is at 
times synonymous with a smug mediocrity. If there is true balance 
at all, we have to look for it elsewhere. 

But the seeker after truth, the student in quest of his life’s 
meaning, who is he but the pilgrim of that eterna] venture, the 
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self in search of the principle of his being? If there is ever real 
balance to be found anywhere, here is the self to find it and ap- 
propriate it to the uses of his being. The positive significance of 
the well balanced view in this sense announces itself: it is the 
search of the individual for the unique quality and texture of his 
existence, for those related meanings which articulate the themes 
of uniqueness and spirituality. The well balanced view, then, is 
compounded out of the self’s search for itself within the macrocosm 
of God, world, and history. Balance is achieved when the individual 
finds that order within himself which at once constitutes the unity 
of his experience and reflects the variegation of its structure. And 
this balance is achieved not out of formal compromises or an arti- 
ficial moderation, but rather out of struggle and in solitude. 

The principle of balance, however, does not and really cannot 
operate in isolation; its fulfillment depends on the individual’s 
meaningful absorption of the subject matter comprising the mate- 
rials of a problem and on his sense of the range of theoretical issues 
which form the framework of his inquiry. The examination of prob- 
lems achieves perspective when the self locates itself in reality and 
so provides the only standpoint which truly illuminates experience. 
The combination of self and problem is balanced when the creative 
impulse of the person organizes insight into interpretive theory that 
looks toward wisdom. And it is here that the answer to my own 
question lies: as a teacher I cannot give my students such balance, 
but I can encourage them to cultivate an appetite for it and to 
foster its growth where it already has taken root. The challenge of 
the coming semester’s work is at once ancient and bright; for it 
looks back to a heritage that considers that man well formed in 
mind and spirit who seeks the meaning of his being in his own 
uniqueness, and it looks forward to the spontaneity and courage 
which attend each man’s search for the meaning of what transcends 
him. 
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BRIGHT AMERICAN MINDS, BRITISH BRAINS, 
AND SOUTHERN DRAMA: 


A LETTER AND INTRODUCTION 


Paut T. NoLan 


OR THE SERIOUS STUDENT of theater, American drama begins 
with Eugene O’Neill, the post—World War I period, and the 
art theater. Such a statement sums up general critical thinking 
today, and no amount of research or re-invesigation is likely to 
change the verdict that prior to World War I American drama, as 
literature, was wretched and Southern drama was non-existent. 
Plays, of course, were being written by Americans, including South- 
erners. Between 1870 and 1916, American playwrights were copy- 
righting their wares at the rate of over a thousand plays a year. 

A reading of most of these plays, however, is likely to bring 
nothing but discomfort to the dramatic aesthete, but the ideational 
historian will find in the plots, characters, and language of these 
plays much that is still forming the content of our better drama to- 
day. What is different between the post-war and the pre-war drama 
is not a matter of the skills of the playwright, but rather a matter 
of the intent of the playwright, as this was formed by the opinions 
of the dramatic dictators—the producers, directors, and actors. 

A letter, written September 24, 1902, from such a producer- 
director-actor dictator, Clarance Brune, to Espy Williams, one of 
cently come to light among the late playwright’s effects, is, of course, 
gives insight into some of the reasons why it was difficult for 
American playwrights, especially Southern ones, to write as well 
as they could, let alone as well as they should. This letter, but re- 
cently come to light among the late playwright’s effects, is, of course, 
not unique in the attitude it reveals; but it is perhaps more frank 
than most. As Williams was a native Southerner who intended to 
remain in the South, Brune probably felt that he was in a position 


Mr. Nolan (Ph.D. Tulane, 1953) is Associate Professor of English at South- 
western Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, Louisiana. 

1A collection of over thirty of Williams’ plays, a diary, clippings, and this 
letter was deposited with the Southwestern Louisiana Institute library in 
February by Mrs. Phillips Endecott Osgood, the playwright’s daughter. These 
materials are the basis for most of the information in this article. 
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to be more demanding than he would have been with a New York 
playwright who might have shopped elsewhere. 

On April 5, 1901, Williams, one of New Orleans’ most successful 
financiers as well as the state’s most successful playwright, wrote 
the last speech of a play upon which he had been working since 
1899: 


Nap: Greater than a soldier, you shall wear a soldier’s honors 
to the grave! 
(Kneels—placing the cross upon the Baron’s breast—as— 
Curtain 

The End 


He signed the manuscript and dated it: “New Orleans, La., April 
5th, 1901. Espy Williams, P. O. Box 1250.” 

Williams, then at the high point of his dramatic career, had not 
yet decided on a title for this romantic play about Napoleon. He 
listed four “provisional names: The Guest of Holdstein, The Em- 
peror’s Double, The Baron’s Last Love, and Baron Holdstein. It was 
finally under his second choice, The Emperor's Double, that he sold 
the play to Brune. 

What happened to the play after the sale to Brune has long been 
forgotten, unrecorded by even those few faithfuls of the history of 
American drama before World War I. Arthur Hobson Quinn, Allan 
G. Halline, Thomas H. Dickinson, and George Odell do not even 
mention the playwright in any of their studies. Even John S. Ken- 
dall fails to record his existence in his study, The Golden Age of 
New Orleans Theater. Williams, of course, is mentioned frequently 
in such records as Who’s Who—the Best Plays series, and Alcee For- 
tier’s Louisiana Studies, But nowhere, except in the private corres- 
pondence of the playwright and in the manuscripts left among his 
effects, is there any record of the play, The Emperor’s Double. 
Clarance Brune has been forgotten even more completely than Wil- 
liams. 

In 1901, however, those interested in the “rise of Southern Litera- 
ture” were looking to the combination of Williams and Brune for the 
start of a nationally known, Southern-written drama. By that year, 
Williams had written over twenty-five plays, a number of which had 
received respectable attention on the American stage. A one-act play 
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written in 1879, Parrhasius, had caught the attention of the Shakes- 
pearian actor, Robert Mantell, when it was published in 1892. Man- 
tell bought the stage rights for $3,000, and Williams expanded it 
into three and four-act versions which Mantell made a part of his 
repertoire. Another play, The Cup of Bitterness, was renamed The 
Husband and also played by Mantell from Philadelphia to San 
Francisco. Lawrence Barrett, probably the best-known “Southern” 
actor-producer in America, was collaborating with Williams on a 
romantic tragedy, Dante, at the time of his death in 1891. Walker 
Whiteside toured both England and the United States with Wil- 
liams’ The Man in Black. A Cavalier in France had a week’s run 
in New York with Louis James’ company and proved very success- 
ful in “western tours.” A comic opera, first titled Ol/amus (and set 
in Utopia), then renamed A Royal Joke (and set on Mars) was hail- 
ed in New Orleans as “the birth of Southern opera” when it was 
produced there by the Metropolitan English Opera Company in 
1901. 

During the first decade of the twentieth century, at least ten of 
Williams’ plays were being produced simultaneously in theaters in 
America: in Boston, Philadelphia, Houston, Dallas, New Orleans, 
Memphis, Seattle, Kansas City, San Antonio, San Francisco. It 
was, in fact, with no more than normal exaggeration that The Daily 
(New Orleans) Picayune editorialized on his passing, August 28, 
1908, under a headline titled, “The South’s Leading Dramatist.” 

Of Clarence Brune far less is known today. According to the 
records of Dramatic Compositions Copyrighted in the United States 
from 1870-1916, he was the author of one play: A Parted Fellow- 
ship; or The Curate of Belmont, registered in 1891 as a comedy 
drama in four acts. There is no record that this play was ever pro- 
duced or that Brune ever wrote another; but his association with 
the theater thereafter was as actor, director, and producer. Sometime 
before he began his association with Williams, Brune had married a 
young California actress, Minnie Tittle, who was then being adver- 
tised by her press agents as “The American Bernhardt.” In 1902 
she starred in Unorna, a play which Williams had written from F. 
Marion Crawford’s novel, The Witch of Prague, and which Brune 
produced, although he was in London at the time it opened. 

Unorna was Williams’ biggest disappointment of the year. It 
opened in Norfolk, Virginia, Sept. 22, 1902, and both the play and 
Minnie received enthusiastic reviews. Then it travelled on a circuit 
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that was to take it from Virginia, to Florida, through Texas, and 
to Memphis. It was shown successfully in Richmond, Lynchburg, 
Roanoke, Columbia, Charleston, Jacksonville, Birmingham, Mont- 
gomery, Houston, San Antonio, and Dallas. Plans were being made 
for a New York opening in December. On Thanksgiving Day, 1902, 
however, the day the play was to open in Memphis, Mrs. Brune 
was “confined to her bed in the Gayoso Hotel” with malaria. For 
reasons, now forgotten, this was the end of the stage history of 
Unorna. 

At the time of its opening, however, Brune in London attempted 
to give the publicity men an assist. On the evening that the play 
opened in Virginia, he gave a single performance in the afternoon 
in London. The differences in time between Virginia and London 
then gave the press agents a legal excuse to advertise the play as 
opening simultaneously on two continents. 

Brune, as every piece of evidence shows, was interested in the 
prestige that a London run gave to a play. The one play he mentions 
in his letter as being in his London repertoire of 1902, The Fatal 
Wedding, by Theodore Kremer, ran for eight performances in New 
York at the Grand Opera House, opening October 28, 1901. This, 
seemingly, was the extent of New York’s interest. Brune, himself, 
speaks ill of it, although he took the leading role. In its New York 
run, it boasted, among other attractions, an actress named “Little 
Cora Quinten” and “Gertrude Haynes with her Choir Celestial in- 
cluding Master James Byrnes and 25 choir boys.” 

At the time he wrote this letter, Brune had more than a normal 
interest in Williams. He envisioned a theatrical empire for himself 
by the simple method of prestige advertising. As his purchase of 
Williams’ play and the changes he intended to make in it and the 
purchase of The Fatal Wedding show, Brune was but little concerned 
with either literary or theatrical quality. He considered English 
audiences stupid, but he considered himself shrewd enough to adapt 
any play to satisfy their debased tastes. Moreover, he believed that 
any play that succeeded in London could not fail in the United 
States. He had purchased several of Williams’ plays, some of which, 
seemingly, he never produced; and in this letter he indicates pretty 
frankly how he intended to force them to success. Moreover, at this 
time, Brune’s wife was a guest of the New Orleans playwright while 
she was preparing for the Unorna role. 

From Bruno’s point of view, Williams new play, The Emperor’s 
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Double, was going to offer some difficulty in England. The play, 
like Shaw’s Man of Destiny, deals with the French emperor, Napol- 
eon, whom, of course (from Brune’s point of view) no Britain would 
ever accept as a hero. As a matter of fact, the real hero of the play 
is Baron Holdstein, the Emperor’s double who gives his life to save 
Napoleon’s. Brune’s letter makes it quite clear that this would never 
do. Seemingly Brune had stated these same objections earlier, for 
Williams seems to have suggested three alternates for his “revolu- 
tionary conqueror’: George Washington; the Union general, Phillip 
Sheridan; and Oliver Cromwell. 


To these suggestions, the producer wrote the following letter: 
Sept. 24, 1902 
My dear Mr Williams 

I wrote you last night in re “Emperor’s Double” & tonight 
I receive yours of the 13th inst about it. Your proposition is 
satisfactory enough except the first clause as to territory—You know 
my only object in producing any play in England particularly with 
myself in the bill is the good it will do me in the states later. You 
don’t imagine I am in The Fatal Wedding for the good it does me 
in London. Although it gives me a standing here the great benefit 
is the advertising I get in the States out of it—And as I shall un- 
doubtedly return to the States next year or year after I would not 
produce any piece to which I did not have the American rights. 
Without the American rights I wouldn’t take the risk on the produc- 
tion here of any play if I were given the English rights for nothing 
free of royalty. 

I do not agree with you about making either Cromwell, Washing- 
ton or Sheridan the leading part. In the first place the Baron is the 
leading part & his double whoever he should be as small a part as 
consistent. I had in mind the substitution of the Duke of Welling- 
ton for Napoleon—Nelson has been done here by Forbes Robert- 
son but I believe Wellington has not though I am not absolutely 
positive. 

The only one you mention that I think might do at all would be 
Cromwell but that is a rather hazy period in the average British 
mind. His [sic] would not accept Washington & would not know 
whom you were talking of if you used Sheridan.—You are accus- 
tomed to the bright American Mind but if you were here a short 
time you would see that the English brain must be handled in an 
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entirely different way and I should rather take chances on Napol- 
eon & the German Baron than have you attempt to rewrite it 
giving it an English atmosphere. I know you will not take this state- 
ment particularly to yourself for I would be fearful of any author 
who had not had this opportunity of experimenting with English 
Audiences. Take my word for it they’re a queer lot. I don’t believe 
a great majority of them think at all or if they do it’s a half hour 
behind time—I had to change line after line & situation after situa- 
tion in “The Fatal Wedding.” It they’d gotten it as it was done in 
America it would have been all over before they knew what was 
going on.—Being an American it is rather difficult for me, but I had 
purposely witnessed quite a number of Suburban Melodramatic pro- 
ductions so I rehearsed the Company to give it to them as they were 
accustomed. I simply mention these things to let you know some of 
the difficulties one gets up against. 

You know also the difficulties attending changes suggested by 
correspondence. It was even difficult when you were with us—If you 
conclude to let me have the Emperor’s Double I would suggest the 
characters remain as they are (which I am frightened to death of 
in England & consequently would feel that I had an unnecessary 
burden in the unpopularity of the characters or allow me to change 
or have changed as I think best. I favor Wellington—It could be 
arranged that you only appear as author. [That Williams appear as 
the only author.| 

I haven’t thought out a good title but it could be easily deter- 
mined later. 

I would like to know definitely whether you will let me have it 
or not on receipt of this—As it is getting late—pantomine season 
commences in Dec & then dramatic business is at a standstill prac- 
tically until late Feb which season is not good until the last of April. 

I will ask you to cable me “Yes” or “No” on receipt of this & if 
yes you can send on Contract giving me until say May 15th to pro- 
duce you can follow the Unorna Contract. I would hope to do it in 
Nov unless the other piece with which I will probably open the Roy- 
al Court is a sufficient success to keep it on. 

With best wishes I am 
Yours 
Brune 
Take care of Mrs Brune in N. O. 


| 
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THE ALABAMA GOVERNOR’S PRIMARY, 1954 
A CASE STUDY* 


Donatp H. Ecroyp 
Michigan State University 


n Alabama any primary election campaign is a furiously competi- 
ti intensive, concentrated matter. The 1954 May primary to 
decide the Democratic nomination for governor was certainly no 
exception. When the lists finally closed on March 1, there were eight 
men in the running. Within a few days an attack of flu caused one 
to resign, but the remaining seven carried on so vigorously that this 
particular governor’s race will long be remembered as one of the 
hottest in the state’s history. 

The seven candidates were with but one exception experienced 
and able politicians—and it must be confessed that Selma insurance- 
man Winston Gullatte was an “exception” in many ways. His cam- 
paign was a burlesque from beginning to end, shrewdly calculated 
to place his name firmly in the minds of Alabama voters. What his 
real motives were can only be speculated, but they never led to what 
could be termed in any sense a genuine campaign effort. The others 
—who might in contrast be called the “serious candidates” —includ- 
ed former governor James A. Folsom, Public Service Commissioner 
C. C. (Jack) Owen, Lt. Governor James B. Allen, State Senators 
Bruce Henderson and Jimmy Faulkner, and former Alabama Docks 
Commissioner Henry Sweet. 

The real issues of platform and program were almost never 
fought. Perhaps the reason—especially at first—was that ex-Gover- 
nor Folsom was so generally conceded to be the leading candidate. 
Many felt that his election was a foregone certainty. But the cam- 
paign had scarcely begun before Henry Sweet began attacking the 
former governor with what he called his “H-Bombs.” The first of 
these were carefully spaced, documented attacks upon Folsom, cen- 
tering mainly around charges of “kick-backs” and income tax eva- 


*This paper is the result of a class project undertaken in a graduate semi- 
nar at the University of Alabama during the campaign. The author is indebted 
to his students Marjorie Esco, Joe Hargrove, and Martha Bennett, for their 
assistance in gathering and analyzing the materials. 

Mr. Ecroyd (Ph.D. Iowa, 1949) is Associate Professor of Speech and Direc- 
tor of the M.A. Program in Rhetoric and Public Address at Michigan State 
University. He formerly taught for seven years at the University of Alabama. 
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sion. Later accusations included public drunkenness, misappropria- 
tion of state funds, and of filling state jobs with various members 
of his own family. Sweet even reopened the issue of his own firing 
from his State Docks position in the previous Folsom administration, 
charging that the reason for it was purely political. 

As photographs of Folsom bank account statements, and the 
sworn testimony of certain witnesses against “Big Jim” began to ap- 
pear in the papers, many people believed Sweet’s attacks would be 
effective in cutting down Folsom’s popularity. Folsom made no form- 
al reply to any of the charges, and none of them ever ended up in 
the courts. He did refer to them frequently, however, in a humor- 
ous way, saying several times as he stood before groups of his friends 
in various county seat towns, “You all know that the only way 
you can get money out of that Montgomery bunch is to steal it.” 
He announced that he would “plead guilty in advance to all charges 
made against me,” and thereafter whatever allusions he made to the 
fizzled-out ““H-Bombs” were uniformly greeted with laughter. 

Although he never gained any particular following or stature as 
a candidate, Sweet, by making these attacks, pointed up the interest- 
ing fact that Folsom, the man, was the principal issue in the cam- 
paign. The actual platforms of the various candidates were basically 
similar, and what points of difference did exist, were mainly parts 
of the platforms of candidates who had no real possibility of winning 
the nomination anyway. 

All candidates, for example, supported higher wages for teachers, 
an increase in educational facilities, and an improvement in the sta- 
tus of the “separate but equal” white and negro schools. All candi- 
dates promised to apply themselves to the task of bringing new 
industry into the state. All were opposed to new taxation, Faulkner 
alone admitting that some increase might become necessary. All ex- 
cept Henderson, whose Black Belt area would suffer the greatest loss 
of representation, favored legislative reapportionment. All favored 
some sort of a “good roads” program. Only Allen opposed a state- 
wide liquor referendum, and he, despite his active leadership in the 
Church of Christ, declared that he would never sign a state-wide pro- 
hibition law. No candidate declared himself as a “wet” or a “dry”, 
however, and aside from Allen’s forthright statement in favor of 
local option, they all agreed to “respect the desires of the people as 
reflected by their votes”, which added up to the same general posi- 
tion. 
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The “Right to Work” law was an issue which all candidates 
considered, and here only was there clear division. Henderson and 
Owen supported the measure, while the others were all more or less 
opposed. Gullatte, characteristically, promised to read it if he were 
elected. 

Folsom declared that legislative reapportionment was the “key- 
stone” of his program. He also spoke in favor of an increase in old 
age pension payments, black-topped roads for every mailbox, in- 
creased teacher salaries, a school building program, increased aid 
to farmers, and low utility rates with expanded service. He urged a 
law to require all insurance companies in the state (including his 
own) to invest a major portion of Alabama premiums in Alabama 
securities, thus providing a source of long-term credit to encourage 
the growth of business and industry. He urged more careful con- 
servation of natural resources and a statute to permit women to 
serve on juries. He was for a stronger public health program, with 
more hospitals, and better state laws to increase detection of tubercu- 
losis, and free hospital care for the needy. His program was clearly 
one of the most constructive and liberal of all those presented in the 
race. 

“Big Jim” Folsom is a colorful and controversial man. He stands 
six feet eight inches tall, and is a go-getting stump speaker with a 
flair for showmanship. During his 1947 campaign, and his first term 
in the Governor’s office, he received national attention as the most 
eligible widower in the state, whose publicity trick of kissing all the 
young ladies within reach quickly won him the nickname of “Kissin’ 
Jim.” Although the paternity case in which he was named defendant 
was finally dismissed, the accompanying publicity added fuel to the 
flames. By contrast, the 1954 campaign seemed a bit subdued. The 
second Mrs. Folsom is an attractive, poised woman of real charm, 
and she—together with the Governor’s household of six children, 
gave a new sense of stability and steadiness to her husband’s prev- 
iously more “outgoing” campaign, tactics. 

Typically, Folsom would enter a town in an enormous motorcade 
under Highway Patrol escort, with sirens wailing. His hill-billy band, 
the “Corn-Grinders,” would quickly launch into lively tunes such 
as “Alabama Jubilee” or Big Jim’s theme song, “Y’all Come.” Fi- 
nally, in a crescendo of fiddle strings and thumping bass, Big Jim 
himself would appear. He is a master comedian, and uses a home- 
spun, pithy approach which has a great deal to offer as entertain- 
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ment, making him a favorite with most Alabama audiences. His 
speeches are usually brief and to the point, full of colloquialisms, 
delivered with expansive gestures in a broadly Southern accent. 

Most Alabama campaigning is done in informal, out-of-door, 
street corner situations. “The courthouse steps” is a favorite place 
for campaign oratory. Occasional speeches are made at civic club 
meetings and over the radio and television, but next to the town 
square, or its equivalent—the most frequent place for campaign 
speaking is at one of the various rallies sponsored by labor unions, 
churches, schools, and other groups throughout the state. Sometimes 
the rally is planned as a money-raiser, with supper served first “on 
the grounds,” but usually it is held as a public service, often in the 
local high school football stadium. 

The standard pattern is to plan a program with an M.C., a gos- 
pel quartette or hill-billy band, and have all the candidates or their 
representatives speak about five minutes apiece in turn, with music 
sprinkled in between. Sometimes the number of local, county, school- 
board, state legislature, national legislature, and gubernatorial candi- 
dates is so great at a single rally that the program lasts four or five 
hours into the night, the five minute speeches being timed with a 
gong for all the world like an amateur hour. Under such circum- 
stances the speaker cannot say much, so he will usually try to say 
something sensational, or else he will try to speak in such a way 
that the humor of what he says will reflect favorably upon him. 
Thus the rallies become good shows, with considerable entertainment 
value. As a rule they are well-attended, and this was especially true 
during the 1954 campaign. 

But Jim Folsom appeared at no sponsored rallies: he made his 
own. Perhaps he disliked the limitation on how long he could speak; 
perhaps he disliked being unable to have his men and women taking 
up money in his old “toll bucket,” or being unable to pass out but- 
tons and cards except at the exits. At any rate, he never appeared 
on the platform with any of the other candidates, even turning down 
a state-wide television appearance arranged by the League of Women 
Voters, which all other gubernatorial candidates accepted. 

Folsom made generous use of placards and billboard posters. 
Pamphlets distributed through the mail to most “Boxholders,” both 
rural and urban, periodically flooded Alabamians with reprints of his 
platform, his speaking itinerary, quotes from his speeches, and an in- 
vitation to hear him. Most successful of all his devices, however, 
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was doubtless the automobile sticker saying, ‘““Y’all Come,” which 
was seen on literally thousands of cars from Mobile to the Tennes- 
see Valley. 

The other candidates had their devices, too, designed to attract 
the attention and interest of the public. Sweet’s “H-Bomb” charges, 
for example, have already been noted. Lt. Governor Allen used what 
he called his “Band-Wagon,” with two pretty girl musicians aboard, 
to attract listeners. Henderson did a great deal of campaigning for 
the women’s vote. His followers organized “coffees” in private 
homes, and built up a feeling of group by calling themselves “Hens 
for Henderson.” Jack Owen travelled by helicopter, landing his 
strange machine on downtown street corners to the fascination of 
large crowds, who usually stayed to hear him discuss his “plan”, and 
to watch him leaf through the illustrated pages of a seven-foot book 
mounted on the back of a truck. Faulkner used a device he called 
the “Talkathon,” which was a question and answer type of quiz 
show in which Faulkner sat in a little booth in some public place, 
and attempted to answer all questions put to him by mail, phone, 
or in person by members of his audience. He had a Master of 
Ceremonies to keep things running smoothly and to direct the 
questions to him; there was also a group of secretaries to sort out 
the incoming mai! and to take the phone calls. Often he had mem- 
bers of his family with him, and interest was good. Usually the 
Talkathon would last only a few hours, but one—in Birmingham— 
stretched into a twenty-four hour endurance test with radio, press 
and T-V coverage. 

In such a campaign, with so few real issues other than the per- 
sonalities of the candidates themselves, constructive arguments were 
scarce. Those that there were tended to be generalized and abstract 
—and were often lost sight of completely in the welter of personal 
attack and counterattack. 

Folsom said all six of the others were running aginst him. Al- 
len accused Faulkner of evading questions which were difficult for 
him to answer on his Talkathon, and of attacking questioners when 
something got a bit too “hot.” When invited by Faulkner to ask 
him questions in person, however, Allen snorted publicly, “It took 
Faulkner three days to answer one simple question I already asked 
him. At that rate, if his opponents joined his Talkathon and 
asked one question apiece, it would take him eighteen days to figure 
out his replies, and not that many campaigning days are left.” Hen- 
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derson called Faulkner “Jim, Jr.,” implying that he was a Folsomite, 
and called Owen and Allen the “Gold Dust Boys,” implying that 
they were the tools of industry. 

As the campaign entered its last days it had become obvious that 
Folsom, Faulkner, and Allen were the principal combatants, and 
that the only real issue was the one of personality. 

Repeatedly called by the Alabama Magazine the “Beau Brum- 
mell of Baldwin County,” Faulkner was always neatly dressed, and 
his bow tie became the symbol of the man. He was usually composed 
and poised in his manner, and conversational, though vigorous, in his 
speaking. He gave few real speeches in the campaign, relying mainly 
on the Talkathon device. Occasionally a question would contain a 
thrust that would arouse his anger or indignation, but usually he 
was calm. He has a pleasant voice, and his speech is direct and 
easily understood. He uses few gestures, but those that he does 
use are forceful and purposive. 

Mr. Allen, often accompanied by his wife, spoke four or five 
times a day during his campaign. On one occasion his car was in a 
minor accident, and he and Mrs. Allen were forced to walk awhile, 
then hitch-hike to his next engagement. His speaking voice is strong 
and clear, and he is not given to sensationalism in delivery. He, too, 
uses few gestures while speaking, and creates the feeling that he 
is speaking directly to his audience in a sincere and natural way. He 
is very matter-of-fact, yet effective—an essentially conversational 
speaker. 

Folsom, Faulkner, and Allen—these three were the principal ac- 
tors upon whom all attention centered. Folsom started the campaign 
generally conceded to be a potential winner. Sweet’s sensational 
charges ate into his support for a time, but he was never really be- 
hind. Sweet and Gullatte were out of the race from the first, although 
each managed to garner a few votes which were therefore not cast 
elsewhere. Henderson’s support was of some consequence, but was 
localized in the Black Belt, and was not particularly expandable— 
nor for that matter reducable—by the campaign itself. His appeal 
was conservative, and his followers were mainly people of his own 
area and group who felt that he represented them in a way that none 
of the others could. Owen’s support grew some in the last days of 
the campaign, but it was never large. Allen, on the other hand, ran 
strong for a time and then lost much of his support to Faulkner as 
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the Talkathon acquainted more and more people with his ideas and 
his personality. 

The influence of the press cannot be overlooked, either, for it 
mainly supported Faulkner, damned Folsom, and gave mere coverage 
to the others. In the closing days of the campaign straw ballots were 
being reported from all over the state. Bobby-soxers, “the girls at 
the phone company”, high school student bodies, law school students, 
labor unions, and other various and sundry groups were sending the 
results of pre-election ballots to the Birmingham News, a pro-Faulk- 
ner paper. Practically all of these published reports indicated that 
Faulkner was leading the field. The greater Faulkner’s popularity 
appeared, the more the Birmingham News and other newspapers 
threw their support behind him. This highly partisan news coverage 
drew sharp criticism from the other candidates, but to no avail. As 
for Big Jim, he always received a tremendous ovation with his blasts 
at “them lying newspapers,” and he utilized this technique to the 
fullest advantage. “The Birmingham News,” he said on one occasion, 
“says Big Jim is slipping. Well, for once that paper is telling the 
truth about me. Big Jim is slipping—right back into the governor’s 
office.” 

It would not be right to close without more mention of the jester 
of the piece—Winston Gullatte of Selma. Gullatte will be long re- 
membered in Alabama, for his highly personal campaign was ably 
and cleverly handled. He polled few votes, but his name is known, 
and that in Alabama politics is a potent asset. 

Mr. Gullatte started his campaign off by stating two reasons for 
wanting to be Governor of the state. “In the first place,” he told 
the voters, “it pays 12,000 dollars a year, furnishes a beautiful white 
mansion, and a limousine to ride around in at your expense. I like 
money, I like beautiful white mansions, and I like limousines. Sec- 
ondly, I have done little up to now for my descendants to be proud 
of. I want my grandchildren to be able to brag that I was Govern- 
or.” He went on to say that he was not running on his G.I. record 
because he did not think that the record could stand it. When he was 
asked why he decided to run for Governor, he replied that it was 
for the same reason that the other candidates were running: that 
two friends urged him to run and one was bitterly opposed to it, 
thus giving him a clear majority and deciding him to make the race. 

Mr. Gullatte said that he was the only candidate who would ad- 
mit that there was a possibility that he might not be elected. How- 
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ever he did go on to say that if all the charges the other candidates 
were making about each other were true, then he might be the only 
candidate left to vote for on election day: the others would all be 
in jail. He said that he advocated more money for education and an 
increase in teachers’ pay. “I want the teachers’ vote,” he admitted 
candidly. He said that he was the only candidate that had not said 
anything against his opponents, then went on to say that he was 
fair and impartial and did not care who ran second. Often he would 
tell the crowds that they should not shed tears for him in the event 
that he was not elected, for he and his friends had spent so little 
that none of them would be hurt. Such comments as these kept 
audiences laughing, and frequently the unknown insurance man 
clearly stole the show at the rallies from all the other speakers pres- 
ent. 

Once the ballots were cast May 4, most Alabamians stayed by 
their radios and televison sets to follow the returns of the various 
state, local, and national races. By around 2:00 a.m. the next morn- 
ing, it was apparent that the field had narrowed to Folsom and 
Faulkner, since Alabama law limits the run-off to the top two candi- 
dates should no one poll more than 50% of the votes cast. By noon, 
May 5, it was announced that Folsom had won, and that no run-off 
would be needed. 

Alabama has a population of a little more than three million citi- 
zens, but only about 720,000 of them were registered voters in 1954. 
Returns showed a record ballot of nearly 600,000 votes had been 
cast. Considering that this was ostensibly the primary election of 
only one party, it can be seen that the Democratic Party in the 
state of Alabama is not a political party in the usual sense of the 
term. In fact, at the local level Alabama is more of a “no-party” 
state than it is anything else, for there are few if any organized 
machines, or even continuing factions. Year by year each candidate 
must build up his own following almost from scratch, as he goes 
along. 

In this particular election, of course, Gov. Folsom had a certain 
advantage over the others. He had been governor before, and his 
patronage patterns, and promise fulfillment abilities were already 
known. To win the nomination he carried 61 of the state’s 67 coun- 
ties. There is a powerful localism in Alabama. Candidates for state 
office tend generally to poll overwhelming majorities in their home 
counties and to draw heavy support from adjacent counties regard- 
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less of their platform. Thus Faulkner carried his own Baldwin 
County, and Lamar County where he grew up: Henderson carried 
Wilcox County. There is also a conservative-progressive split in the 
state that follows geographic lines, posing the fertile central “Black 
Belt” area against the northern and southeastern parts of the state. 
“Black Belt” conservation is often joined by the conservatism of 
industrial Birmingham and Mobile, as it was in this election in 
part when Faulkner also carried the plantation counties of Dallas 
and Sumter as well as industrial Jefferson County (Birmingham). 

Key and Heard, in their fascinating political analysis of Southern 
Politics in State and Nation (Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1950), 
tell us that most of the electoral] decisions of Alabama are based, 
not upon any unified statewide party platform, but upon irrelevan- 
cies caused by the tenuous and impermanent factions which center 
about the hopes and ideas of single candidates. This was perhaps 
never more clearly demonstrated than in the Alabama Gubernatorial 
Primary of May, 1954. 
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THE NEW PLAY PROGRAM IN THE SOUTH: 
A REASON FOR PRIDE 


Epwin R. SCHOELL 


HE AMERICAN THEATRE faces a serious need for new dramatists. 

There are few who would quarrel with the statement that the 
educational theatre recognizes a responsibility for contributing to the 
development of the new dramatist; but it is unfortunately more 
fancy than fact that it is willing to accept and act upon that re- 
sponsibility. 

There are, however, wide regional differences in attitude toward 
new writers and toward the production of new dramatic works. This 
report is limited to a discussion and evaluation of the contribution 
of Southern educational theatres to this vital area. Other regional 
references are occasionally made when meaningful examples or 
pertinent comparisons arise; otherwise, for clarity and brevity, 
Southern efforts are compared with averages for the rest of the 
nation. The statistical data was compiled from a number of separate 
studies covering the seasons 1953-54 through 1957-58. The study as 
a whole is based on reports from 287 directors of educational 
institutions in the nation, 70 of which came from the Southern 
region. Most figures are given in percentages, since the regions of 
the country are not represented in exactly equal proportions. Credit 
must also be given for the use of statistical information taken from 
AETA Production Lists files for the five year period. 

Study of the data secured from the above mentioned surveys 
indicates that the South has reason for pride in its new play program. 
The Southern educational theatre has, in fact, set a pattern for 
collective action to discover and promote new dramatic writing that 
the rest of the nation would do well to emulate. A determination of 
the degree to which the South has assumed leadership in fostering 
the development of our native drama may be made, first, by analyz- 
ing the extent to which Southern college theatres actively support the 
new play through production, and, secondly, by examining related 
programs that contribute to the development and encouragement of 
original dramatic writing. 


Mr. Schoell (Ph.D. University of Denver, 1951) is Assistant Professor of 
Speech and Theatre at the University of California, Santa Barbara, California. 
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Turning to the number of educational theatres that have mounted 
new plays over the past five seasons we see the first evidence of 
strength in the Southern program. Table I shows the distribution of 
new play activity covering the seasons 1953-54 through 1957-58, 
and shows the consistency with which the Southern theatre domi- 
nates new play production in the nation. 


Table I 
Distribution of New Play Activity in the Educational Theatre 
(Seasons 1953-54 through 1957-58) 


Nation South Rest of Nation 
(287 theatres) (70 theatres) (216 theatres) 


% of theatres pro- 
ducing new plays 53% 63% 50% 


% of theatres with both 
studio and major pro- 
duction new play showcase 20% 30% 17% 


% of theatres mounting 
new plays as studio 
productions 35% 51% 30% 


% of theatres mounting 
new plays as major 
productions 38% 43% 36% 


This table furnishes substantial support to the thesis that the 
educational theatre director in the typical Southern college is more 
willing to lend a helping hand to the new dramatist than are his 
colleagues in other parts of the nation. Particular reference is made 
to the label of typical, since I feel that herein lies one of the 
great strengths of the new play program in the South. Examination 
of the pattern in the rest of the nation—particularly in the East 
and West—reveals that much of the new play activity takes place in 
a few large schools. There is considerable tendency for the smaller 
or more frugally operated school theatre to reject responsibility for 
demanding and time consuming activities such as those involving new 
play production. 

New play production is much more proportionally distributed in 
the South. Programs vary in magnitude from consistent and am- 
bitious ones to haphazard, occasional activity. Schools particularly 
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equipped to carry out extensive experimentation are in evidence in 
the South in about the same number that they are in the rest of the 
nation. Because of the extent to which the new play program is 
embraced by the average theatre school, however, extensive par- 
ticipation by the specially qualified school tends to be a supplement- 
al rather than a dominant factor in the regional picture. The 
strength of this approach is evident. The typical Southern college, 
by not by-passing its responsibility to support actively this im- 
portant educational work on the grounds that other institutions can 
better do the job, combines with many others like it to give the 
new play movement a dimension it could not otherwise hope to 
attain. 

Table I also shows the great extent to which Southern educators 
believe in the value of furnishing additional outlets for performance 
of untried manuscripts that show promise but are not of sufficient 
quality to warrant showing in the major production season. The 
studio showcase is defined as any physical arrangement for pro- 
duction ranging from the fully staged to the staged reading, before 
an audience substantial enough to give the author a reaction to his 
work. Workshop, experimental and try-out theatre productions are 
synonomous with the studio condition. The studio program in any 
given theatre school, of course, is independent of major production 
activity. 

Among the 70 colleges reporting from the South, 53 (76%) 
have some type of studio program. Table I shows comparatively 
that 51% of these Southern theatres mounted new plays as a part of 
their studio programs, while only 30% of the theatres in the rest of 
the nation carry on this supplemental activity. It should be pointed 
out that studio activity, independent of new play production, is not 
as prevalent in the other sections of the nation as it is in the 
South. The eastern, western and central sections of the country, 217 
theatres reporting, showed workshop activity (of all types) in 140 
(60% ) of the cases. Thus the fact that Southern schools have a 
generally more ambitious production program supplementary to 
main stage events becomes a condition that contributes to that 
region’s more comprehensive supplementary new play program. 

Contrary to what might likely be believed, new play studio 
activity in Southern colleges is not restricted to production of 
student written one-act plays. Student works and short plays pre- 
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dominate, but there is also a generous portion of tryouts of non- 
student works, many of these being long plays. 

Main stage activity in Southern colleges is devoted quite fully 
to the products of more mature writers. While the student writer is 
not neglected, the Southern college director obviously recognizes that 
most beginning efforts belong in the workshop. On its main stage, 
consequently, the South furnishes a tryout theatre for the more 
proficient works of writers who are somewhere between the tyro and 
professionally competent stage of development. In maintaining this 
policy, the South has an additional point of uniqueness and strength 
in its new play program. The rest of the nation’s educational 
theatres pay relatively little attention to the in-between writer who 
finds himself not yet professionally ready but beyond the beginning 
stage. Among these writers there may likely be quite a few new 
voices for the American theatre that are worthy of being developed. 
To these writers the South offers something more than token sup- 
port. Of every 100 new plays it produces, 58% are of student 
authorship, 16% are from local sources, and 26% are the works of 
the non-local, pre-professional person. In the rest of the nation’s 
educational theatres the outside writer is not so fortunate. Of every 
100 plays produced in the Western, Central, and Eastern regions, 
only 6% are of other than student or local authorship. The great 
bulk (76% ) are student written and local playwrights account for 
the remainder (18% ). 

It should not be assumed that because more Southern colleges 
actively participate in new play production, these colleges of a 
consequence mount a proportionally greater number of productions 
than any other region of the nation. In relation to the national 
average, the South does have a superior record, but the West, 
principally because it has a number of large theatre schools with 
extensive new play programs, produces the greatest number of new 
plays. Table II, showing the distribution by areas of full-length 
plays staged as major productions over a five year period, indicates 
that the South maintains a comparatively high production average 
per theatre. 

Table II is restricted to statistics on long plays, no figures on 
one-acts being available prior to the 1956-57 season. The table is 
also presented without consideration of long play studio productions 
which in recent years have been given unusual emphasis in the South. 
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Table II 

Distribution by Areas of Full-length New Plays 
Mounted as Major Productions 

(Seasons 1953-54 through 1957-58) 


No. of Theatres No. of Five Year Ave. Yearly Av. 


Area Surveyed Productions per Theatre per Theatre 
West 79 124 15 30 
South 70 90 13 .26 
East 55 50 9 18 
Central 83 67 8 .16 
National 287 331 11 21 


Table III, showing the comparative amounts of new play 
activity in both studio and major production in the South and in 
the rest of the nation for the last two seasons, makes possible a 
more comprehensive accounting of new play distribution. 


Table III 
Comparative Amounts of combined Studio and Main Stage New 
Play Activity 
(Seasons 1956-57 and 1957-58) 


Short Plays Full-Length Total Plays 


Reported Plays Reported Reported 

No. of Average Average Average 

Area Theatres No. per Theatre No. per Theatre No. per Theatre 
West 79 190 2.4 61 7 251 32 
South 70 134 2.0 62 9 196 2.9 
East 55 81 1.5 30 Rj 111 2.0 
Central 83 87 1.0 63 Fj 150 1.8 
National 287 492 1.7 216 2 708 25 


Although Table III covers only the relatively short period of two 
seasons, it serves as a supplement to the information provided in 
Table II. The additional figures, which include both long and short 
plays produced in studio theatres and on the main stages, established 
that the South maintains a consistently high production record in 
all phases, in comparison to national tendencies. Translating the 
statistics in Tables II and III, the Southern educational theatre, 
considered as a unit, produces an average of three new plays per 


atre 
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theatre every two years. Minimal participation by areas other than 
the West drops the national average for all types of new play 
production to 2.5. The South has a comprehensive studio program 
on behalf of the one-act new play, devoting a little more than 60% 
of its effort to this phase. Southern schools lead the nation in long- 
play production, 70 theatres having produced 62 full length scripts 
(.9 productions per theatre) in the last two years in combined 
studio and main stage programs. This balance in the Southern 
program is achieved by productive efforts beyond the national norms, 
by diversified interest in student, local and other playwrights, and 
finally by the participation of many schools in the new play pro- 
gram. 

Looking briefly at some of the conditions that stimulate the new 
play program in the South, we find that supplementary embelish- 
ments such as playwriting courses and workshop programs exist in 
direct correlation with increased new play activity. Momentarily 
returning to statistics, we find that 61% of the Southern educational 
theatre directors reported the existence of playwriting courses at 
their respective schools; in the rest of the nation the figure is 47%. 
And among theatre schools in the South that offer play-writing, 
75% have new play programs. Almost 80% of the Southern edu- 
cational theatres have supplementary workshop programs—this 
figure again compares favorably with the rest of the nation’s 66%. 
Analyzing the value of this resource for the encouragement of some- 
thing more daring than a production repertoire of old masterpieces 
and Broadway hits, we again find that in the South, 73% of the 
theatres with supplementary stages also have new play programming. 
A final and even more revealing figure shows that among those 
Southern theatres offering preparatory courses for the student play- 
wright and also endowed with a workshop stage, 80% have active 
and usually something more than token new play programs. 

Turning now to attitudes that contribute to the development 
and encouragement of the unrecognized American dramatist, we find 
that the Southern educational theatre director first of all is vitally 
concerned with the development of the new playwright. Virgil Baker 
sums the South’s point of view with this cryptic comment. 
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The educational theatre is now equipped with sufficient leadership, 
long term scheduling, and production equipment to move out of its 
musty museum showcases and become the American Theatre. But to 
make this move, it must put the living playwright at its center. 


Professor Baker conducts yearly an extensive search for new and 
untested material for the American theatre. During the season 1956- 
57 and 1957-58, the University of Arkansas produced nine new 
full-length plays, two of which were mounted as major productions. 
Five of these plays were from Manuscript Play Project sources, 
making Professor Baker’s theatre one of the few and probably the 
most outstanding supporter of the educational theatre’s own dis- 
tribution agency. Student, local and other writers were also repre- 
sented on University of Arkansas stages. 

The need for educational theatre sponsorship of the developing 
playwright is attested by Loren Reid of the University of Texas, 
an institution sustaining a resident playwright on its staff. 


Our policy is to encourage the writing and production of new 
plays. If writing is not encouraged in educational theatres, an impor- 
tant source of plays will not be developed. The educational theatre 
is the only branch of the theatre which can afford to experiment with 
new plays. We do as many of them as possible. 


One may immediately point out that these are examples of 
theatre schools particularly qualified, by reasons of facilities, staff 
and possible endowment, to easily handle extensive new play pro- 
grams. And well they may be. Certainly part of the strength of the 
South’s leadership in this area stems from the programs at these 
institutions and others like them—the Universities of North Caro- 
lina, Mississippi, and Miami, Texas Christian and Baylor Univer- 
sities, to mention some of the most outstanding. 

But there is another reason for the South’s progressive program. 
While the rest of the nation’s smaller theatre schools characteristi- 
cally excuse themselves at the mention of new play production, it is 
the exception rather than the rule to find the director in the smaller 
Southern theatre begging off on the grounds that there are too many 
time, money and facility problems. An example ‘of the point of view 
of these directors comes from Charles Ritter, of Stetson University, 
who has maintained a limited new play program over the past five 
years. 
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Within the next three years we will begin producing one new play 
annually as a major or workshop production, depending on the play’s 
merit. When this policy is established, we will utilize all available 
sources to obtain scripts for consideration. 


From another small institution with limited facilities comes a 
similar affirmation of the philosophy that responsibility for new 
play production is universal in the educational theatre. Professor 
Clara Axie Dyer, formerly of William Carey College, states: 


In my opinion, the educational theatre, to be educational, should 
produce at least one new play a year by dramatists within the com- 
munity and state, if not elsewhere. Surely the theatre needs better 
modern plays than it now has. How else may we function in encour- 
aging new dramatists? 


Educational theatre directors in other parts of the nation fre- 
quently complain that administrative pressure, box office concern, 
as well as lack of availability of really worthwhile new scripts con- 
tribute to the existence not of disinterest but reluctance to take a 
chance with a type of production that smacks of being revolutionary. 
It is interesting to note that the same problems—the very same 
fears—surround the Southern theatre educator. But one difference 
is immediately apparent. That difference rests in willingness to meet 
a challenge, and this very willingness to take a chance with un- 
known scripts is one of the major factors sustaining the vitality 
and contributing to the enrichment of the educational theatre pro- 
gram in the South. 

A final item to be discussed is in relation to the extra effort the 
Southern director makes to discover new plays and playwrights. 
Briefly to be mentioned is the fact Southern colleges sustain very 
many playwriting contests, a number of these being conducted on a 
national basis. One of the most outstanding is the National Collegi- 
ate Players’ contest, originating at the University of Arkansas. 
Other efforts to assist new writers can be found in the University of 
Texas program with its resident playwright, Professor Robert Case’s 
E-52 program at the University of Delaware, the University of 
North Carolina’s outstanding student program for the development 
of creative dramatic writers and as a final example, the unique and 
distinguished program at Catawba College. 

This last mentioned program deserves special attention. It exists, 
in individuality and excellence of concept, as an activity the edu- 
cational theatre can well afford to examine. Professor B. M. Hob- 
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good, chairman of the Department of Drama at Catawba College, 
reported his department’s extensive new play activity since the 
development of the Blue Masque Contemporary Series—now more 
than four years old—and described very fully the philosophy of 
the Series in relation to educational theatre objectives. What 
Professor Hobgood has to say might profitably be studied by every 
educational theatre director in the country. 


We feel that any theatre which has established itself has a respon- 
sibility to produce new plays . . . but we cannot support the idea 
just for the sake of doing new plays. 

The Blue Masque “Contemporary Series” is considered to be 
the most important part of our program of producing. We concen- 
trate attention of our department and our public upon it, and it has 
been successful in terms of accomplishment for the theatre and at the 
box office. We stick with the writers we choose in an effort to help 
them develop. We continue producing the plays they submit. We fi- 
nance their trips here for script consultation and for attendance at 
dress rehearsals and performances. The director involved coresponds 
voluminously (with the playwright) . . . We help him make contacts 
for future productions after the premier has ironed out the bugs 
here. All the plays we’ve premiered have been produced at least once 
more, by another theatre. 

But the plays themselves must indicate a theatre oriented voice and 
talent speaking and demanding hearing. This precludes selection of 
most avant-gardist plays as well as most conventionally-formed-in- 
the-hope-of-TV-or-Broadway-option pieces. 

Our target-playwright is the young writer who knows theatre and 
writes knowledgeably in its terms, who promises but has not arrived 
—in other words, in between the University and professional accep- 
tance. We think it is at that time that a budding writer needs the en- 
couragement of production and critiques, if he’s ever to become a 
playwright in earnest. 


Because of the combined efforts of the many participating 
colleges, the new play program in the South has achieved a notice- 
stature—that of national leadership. The American educational 
theatre, the record shows, has been somewhat less defunct in carry- 
ing out its responsibility to add impetus to the American drama 
partly because of the stimulus furnished by its Southern regional 
theatre. 

When in summary we turn to the national scene, we find the 
present lack of vitality in our new play program is due in large 
measure to a “leave it to the big school” philosophy. But the num- 
ber of specially qualified educational theatres in the nation is small 
indeed. Their efforts, no matter how extensive, can have only a 
limited effect in comparison with the tremedous potential effect of 
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the weight of numbers. And numbers the educational theatre 
possesses; hundreds of theatres produce literally thousands of plays 
yearly. Every year we grudgingly squeeze in a single new play for 
every twenty others produced;! yet we continue to devote approxi- 
mately half of our total effort to the Broadway play. From the 
quantitative standpoint, this is at best a dubious contributive and 
often questionably educational ritual. 

To say, however, that the new play program in the South is 
sufficiently superior to that of any other section to give it the mark 
of national leadership is not coincident with giving it a carte blanche 
stamp of approval. It possesses factors of balance, quantitative 
superiority, uniqueness and individuality; at the present writing it is 
the best regional program in the nation. But from the standpoint of 
making inroads of leadership in the American theatre—inroads that 
will eventually establish the educational theatre as a significant force 
in the development of our national drama—it still has some distance 
to go. 

It is devoutly to be hoped that the next few years will see a 
widespread awakening in the other sections of the country. It is to 
be hoped as well that the South will continue to exercise its leader- 
ship with more new ideas and with vastly expanded production 
effort. When the day arrives that new plays of new dramatists 
flourish on educational theatre stages, when new playwrights have 
been sufficiently developed that they are capable of creating worth- 
while plays to fill college and university stages to much more than 
the present trivial five per cent level, we will be able to say with 
truth and conviction that the educational theatre is a significant 
force insuring our dramatic future as well as securing our dramatic 
past. 


1Theodore Hatlen, “College and University Productions, 1956-57,” Educa- 
tional Theatre Journal, Vol. X (May, 1958), p. 134. 
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MEN, MOVEMENTS AND MATERIALS FOR 
RESEARCH IN PUBLIC ADDRESS IN VIRGINIA 


Rosert C. JEFFREY 


ILBUR CasH, in his examination of Southern culture, em- 
phasizes the Southerner’s fondness for rhetoric and oratory 
throughout the stages of its development. “The rising flood of 
romanticism and hedonism . . .” clamored for expression, he said, 
and rhetoric was the instrument of that expression. Cash observes 
that rhetoric flourished in the South “. . . far beyond even its 
American average; it early became a passion—and not only a pas- 
sion but a primary standard of judgment, the sine qua non of 
leadership. The greatest man would be the man who could best 
wield it.”2 
Of the southern states, Virginia has long been recognized as 
the Mother of Orators. Her sons were models of oratory from early 
times. An observer of American oratory wrote in 1844 that he 
thought the Virginian in contrast to the New England speakers 
was “. . . less complicated, with less apparent paradoxes, hospitable, 
generous, liberal and even profuse in his indulgences. . . . ,” and 
that, “‘A tendency to philosophize has made the Virginian so marked 
an advocate of abstract truths.” Then he continued, the Virginian 
“. . . has the hardihood to encounter obstacles to which he joins 
the chivalry of the South. The impulses are all generous. There 
is a certain moral grandeur in his mind suited to great concep- 
tions. ... As a speaker he is apt to be florid in his style.”’2 
One of the primary problems confronting one who attempts to 
gather information concerning materials for research in public ad- 
dress in Virginia is the determination of what is meant by a “Vir- 
ginia” orator or speaker. For this determination I have selected 
three measurements: (1) a man who spent the greater part of his 
life in the state; (2) a man who made his major contribution 
within the borders of Virginia; and, (3) the availability of materials. 


Mr. Jeffrey (Ph.D., Iowa, 1957) is Assistant Professor of Speech at the 
University of Virginia and Director of Forensics. This artcile was read before 
the Southern Speech Association. 

*Wilbur J. Cash, The Mind of the South (New York, 1954), pp. 63-64. 

*Democratic Monthly Magazine, June, 1844 quoted in Henry Clyde Hub- 
bart, The Older Middle West, 1840-1880 (New York, 1936), p. 30. 
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Perhaps it would be wise to refresh our memories of what al- 
ready has been done by the public address researcher in Virgini 
oratory before we move into the area of the little or unknown. We 
are all famiilar, of course, with Charles Fritz’s study of Edwin 
Alderman, the first president of the University of Virginia? We 
know of Louis Mallory’s examination of the speaking of Patrick 
Henry,* Karl Wallace’s study of Booker T. Washington,5 and 
Dayton McKean’s analysis of Woodrow Wilson. Various phases 
of Wilson’s speaking have been considered by Gladys Graham,” 
Clair Henderlider,’ Hardin Craig® and Edwin Paget.1° Analyses of 
John Marshall’s speaking have been published by Gale Richards, 
and Wilbur Moore has written on “James Madison, the Speaker.”22 
Eleanor Davidson and E. C. McClintock, Jr. wrote an article on 
Thomas Jefferson’s thinking on rhetoric.13 And, finally, William 
Honan published an article on a lesser known Virginia speaker, 
John Jasper, a Negro minister in Richmond who thrilled masses of 
people in and beyond the borders of Virginia with his “sermon 
that moved the sun.”24 

This paltry list of Virginia speakers who have been examined 


*Charles A. Fritz, “Edwin A. Alderman,” in History and Criticism of 
American Public Address, ed. W. N. Brigance (New York, 1943), II, pp. 540- 
556. (Hereafter this source will be cited as H&C.) 

‘Louis A, Mallory, “Patrick Henry,” in H&C, II, pp. 580-602. 

*Karl R. Wallace, “Booker T. Washington,” in H&C, I, pp. 407-433. 

*Dayton D. McKean, “Woodrow Wilson,” in H&C, II, pp. 968-982; “Notes 
on Woodrow Wilson’s Speeches,” Quarterly Journal of Speech, 16 (1930), 
pp. 176-184; “Woodrow Wison as a Debate Coach,” Quarterly Journal of 
Speech, 16 (1930), pp. 458-463. 

"Gladys Murphy Graham, “Concerning the Speech Power of Woodrow 
Wilson,” Quarterly of Speech, 13 (1927), pp. 412-424. 

®Clair R. Henderlider, “Woodrow Wilson’s Speeches on the League of 
Nations, September 4-25, 1919,” Speech Monographs, 13 (1946), pp. 23-24. 

*Hardin Craig, “Woodrow Wilson as an Orator,” Quarterly Journal of 
Speech, 38 (1952), pp. 145-148. 

Edwin Paget, “Woodrow Wilson: International Rhetorician,” Quarterly 
Journal of Speech, 15 (1929), pp. 15-24. 

“Gale R. Richards, “A Case Study in Deliberative Persuasion: John 
Marshall’s Congressional Speech on Jonathan Robbins,” Speech Monographs, 
21 (1954), pp. 254-266; “Invention in John Marshall’s Legal Speaking,” The 
Southern Speech Journal, 19 (1953), pp. 108-115. 

“Wilbur E. Moore, “James Madison, the Speaker,” Quarterly Journal of 
Speech, 31 (1945), pp. 155-162. 

Eleanor Davidson and E. C. McClintock, Jr., “Thomas Jefferson and 
Rhetoric,” Quarterly Journal of Speech, 33 (1947), pp. 1-8. 

“William Honan, “John Jasper and the Sermon That Moved the Sun,” 
Speech Monographs, 23 (1956), pp. 255-261. 
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by rhetorical critics is an indication of the fertility of the state for 
present researchers in this field. There is opportunity for further 
work on some of the speakers already studied, for new materials 
are constantly being unearthed. But more important, there are men 
who helped shape the Union and mold the minds of the state and 
national citizenry who have not yet been touched. And there is no 
paucity of materials available for use by the rhetorical critic. 

One of the momentous events in the history of Virginia, and, 
indeed, in the formation of the Union, was the Virginia convention 
to debate the adoption of the constitution which was held in Rich- 
mond in June, 1788. The audience consisted primarily of one hun- 
dred and fifty men, both delegates and observers. The represent- 
atives from the eastern half of the state were city and country 
gentlemen, while the representatives from the western half were 
frontiersmen who had left the luxuries of organized communities 
behind them. These backwoodsmen lacked the scholarship and 
oratorical flurry of their eastern counterparts, but they were highly 
motivated to protect their frontier interests. They comprised the 
neutral bloc, the balance of power in effecting the adoption or 
rejection of the constitution. Probably never in the history of the 
United States has such an assemblage of orators gathered. Patrick 
Henry, George Mason, James Monroe (who delivered one of his 
infrequent speeches) and John Dawson opposed the ratification of 
the constitution before certain changes were made. They were 
opposed by such men as Edmund Pendleton, Edmund Randolph, 
James Madison and John Marshall. Historians have examined this 
convention thoroughly, but a rhetorical critic has yet to apply his 
unique tools of analysis to appraise the speaking per se. A complete 
account of the proceedings are in existence under the title, Debate 
and Proceedings of the Convention of Virginia, 1788 (Richmond, 
1805). And Hugh Blair Grigsby published a comprehensive History 
of the Virginia Convention of 1788 two years later in 1790. 

Another great debate which took place in Richmond in 1832, 
the records of which would still be lying. dusty and unused had it 
been left to the rhetorician to first analyze it, was the Virginia 
Slavery Debate which was held in the General Assembly. The 
speaking in the debate proper continued for two weeks, from Janu- 
ary 11 to 25. With the exception of two minor speeches, all of the 
debates were printed early in the year 1832 in the Richmond 
Enquirer, the Constitutional Whig, and in various pamphlets. Ex- 
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cerpts and a complete listing of the sources for the speeches appear 
in a study by Joseph Clarke Robert which bears the title, The Road 
From Monticello (Duke University Press, 1941). 

The import of this debate and the general antislavery movement 
in Virginia cannot be minimized. The sentiments expressed by the 
speakers in this Assembly were quoted by northe abolitionists for 
years to follow, but the southern proponent of slavery rarely made 
specific reference to the debate. 

Significantly, the debates were held, not out of a sense of revul- 
sion for slavery, but out of a sense of expediency. In August, 1831, 
a slave, Nat Turner, led a group of Negroes never exceeding seventy 
at any one time in an insurrection in Southampton County. The 
state militia, three companies of the federal army, in addition to 
sailors and marines were poured into the Southampton area to crush 
the revolt. It was protection from future insurrections of this type 
that the state legislators were seeking in 1832. The best solution 
seemed to many to be the abolition of slavery, and the deportation 
of the Negroes. After two weeks of debating, the assemblage voted 
down an antislavery measure by a vote of seventy-three to fifty- 
eight, defeated a proslavery measure by a vote of seventy-one to 
sixty, and supported an antislavery compromise by a vote of sixty- 
five to fifty-eight. The editor of the Constitutional Whig interpreted 
the actions of the Assembly as follows: 


The enquiry and discussion then, have terminated in the following 
specific and implied declarations on the part of the House of Dele- 
gates: 1) That it is not expedient at this session, to legislate on aboli- 
tion. 2) That the colored population of Virginia, is a great evil. 3) 
That humanity and policy in the first place, demand the removal of 
the free, and those who will become free (looking to an extensive 
voluntary manumission). 4) That this will absorb our present means. 
5) That when public opinion is more developed; when the people 
have spoken more explicitly, and the means are better devised, that 
it is expedient to commence a system of abolition.15 


Some of Virginia’s most distinguished sons took to the rostrum in 
these debates. Orators such as Phillip Bolling, Joseph Cabell, Sam- 
uel Caldwell, Thomas Randolph, William Rives, all from the Pied- 
mont; Samuel Moore from the Valley, and William Preston from the 
Trans-Alleghany region were active participants. But the oratorical 
eloquence was not monopolized by these men. About twenty-eight 


Constitutional Whig quoted in Joseph Clarke Robert, The Road From 
Monticello (Durham, N. C., 1941), p. 36. 
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speakers addressed the Assembly. Here is a plethora of material for 
the rhetorical scholar. 

There were other speakers outside of the Assembly, as well, in 
this antislavery movement who could stand investigation. Two of 
the most influential were St. George Tucker and George Wythe, 
professors of law at the College of William and Mary. Both were 
vigorous advocates of antislavery, and neither have been studied 
for their rhetorical technique and effectiveness through public 
speaking. 

A movement in this same period in the state of Virginia which 
has yet to be scrutinized by the rhetorical scholar was the Whig 
movement. During the years of philosophical struggle from 1824 to 
1840 the Democrats in Virginia found more than adequate adversar- 
ies in the form of Edmund Ruffin, Henry A. Wise and John Tyler 
who were championing a new cause. Much original material exists 
on this movement, some of which was located by Henry Simms, and 
quoted from him in his book, The Rise of the Whigs in Virginia, 
1824-1840 (Richmond, 1929). 

One of the men just mentioned, Henry A. Wise, was a prolific 
speaker in the middle period. He was a member of Congress, Minis- 
ter to Brazil, Governor of Virginia, and General in the Army of the 
Confederacy. One of Wise’s contemporaries, writing in the Harpers 
New Monthly Magazine in 1863 described him as a “blustering, 
noisy politician, forever seeking an opportunity for notoriety.”2¢6 
Heseltine and Ewbank were impressed with Wise’s ability to turn 
Washington’s Farewell Address into an argument for the South. 
Speaking at the dedication of Houdon’s statue of Washington at the 
Virginia Military Institute, he claimed the Missouri Compromise 
line a violation of Washington’s wise counsel against political fac- 
tions.17 In 1866 General Wise, speaking before a public audience 
at a reunion of the Richmond Light Infantry Blues, displayed well 
his affection for the South when, without the freedom of amnesty, 
he expressed his hope that victory for the Southern cause might yet 
come when “Old Virginia” returned. “They have taken and are 
wielding her powers,” he told his former comrades-in-arms, “ . . . if I 

**George M. Towle, “Some Secession Leaders,” Harpers New Monthly 
Magazine, XXXVI (1863), quoted in William B. Heseltine and Henry L. 
Ewbank, Jr., “Old Voices in the New South,” Quarterly Journal of Speech, 


39 (1953), p. 453. 
‘Heseltine and Ewbank, p. 453. 
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am a traitor let them make the most of it .. . .” If he had triumph- 
ed, he said, they might have appealed for pardon, “ .. . but I would 
have seen them damned before I would have granted it.” After 
speaking this sentiment, Wise was toasted as a “Prisoner of war— 
unforgiven, unforgotten.’”’18 

Henry A. Wise’s comrades might well have added the description, 
“unforgiving and unforgetting,” for throughout the rest of his life, 
which was spent in the period of reconstruction, Wise felt fear and 
mistrust toward the North. He was a colorful and influential speak- 
er, and a bulk of his original manuscripts are available for the 
scholar to examine. 

One of Wise’s contemporaries was a rather famous college presi- 
dent who was born and served his college in Virginia. His name, of 
course, was Robert E. Lee, After the Civil War Lee accepted the 
presidency of Washington College in Lexington. It exists today as 
Washington and Lee University. As yet, no rhetorical student has 
scanned Lee’s papers and letters with the purpose of discovering 
his thoughts on rhetoric and public speaking. Even though he was 
no speaker, it would be a contribution to our field to discover why 
such a great and admired man never found it necessary to speak 
to his admirers. After all, is it not through oral expression and per- 
suasion that men become great? 

Speaking of college presidents, I mentioned in the early part of 
this paper that Edwin Alderman had stood the scrutiny of a rhetori- 
cal critic. Alderman enjoyed speaking and excelled in it. His suc- 
cessor, however, neither enjoyed speaking nor excelled in it, but he 
was forced to speak in public due to his position as President of the 
University. One of our graduate students, James Helms, discovered 
that Newcomb’s voice was not ideally resonant and clear, but raspy 
and colorless. On the speaker’s rostrum President Newcomb appeared 
an insignificant little man barking terse sentences to his audiences. 
In spite of these weaknesses, is not Newcomb and others like him 
worthy of examination, for through their ethos derived from the 
positions of authority they occupied they are certain to have had an 
effect on the thinking and actions of those around them. 

Time will not allow for an annotated bibliography of Virginia 
speakers who are left for the rhetorical scholar to analyze. There 
are collections of manuscripts and papers for such little known Vir- 


**John Abram Cutchins, A Famous Command, The Richmond Light In- 
fantry Blues (Richmond, 1934), quoted in Heseltine and Ewbank, pp. 454-455. 
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ginia orators as Parson John Massey, a Baptist preacher who was a 
frequent and eloquent speaker in the 1870s and 1880s against the 
conservatives in the period of the readjuster rebellion;19 Gilbert C. 
Walker who was a carpet bagger, but the first redeemer governor 
of Virginia;2® John W. Daniel, the “Lame Lion of Lynchburg,” 
who became unbeatable in Virginia politics following his speech at 
the unveiling of the “Reclining Statue of Robert E. Lee” at Wash- 
ington and Lee University and who derived his name from having 
been injured in the Civil War;21 Harry St. George Tucker, a spell- 
binder who stalked the state in the late 19th and early 20th cen- 
turies; and Allen Caperton Braxton who rose from obscurity to 
state-wide acclaim following his effective speaking exhibited in the 
Constitutional Convention of 1901-1902.22 

There are available an abundance of materials and the official 
proceedings of the Constitutional Conventions of 1850;2% of 1869- 
1870, in which many Negro orators displayed their skills; and of 
1901-1902, in which Daniel, Glass and Braxton were among the 
speakers.2* 

Some of the names mentioned are not familiar ones, and 
you may be wondering about the values of scrutinizing the rhetori- 
cal elements exhibited by these relatively unheralded speakers. Those 
who do wonder might well recall the words of Dallas Dickey when 
he wrote in 1943 that: 


Great movements of history begin in obscure places and gather mo- 
mentum only when leaders arise who can speak for the wants of the 
many. It may be given to one speaker to speak for the nation, to 
another for a region, and to a third for a small locality. The acci- 
dent of time and place—not the greatness or the wisdom of the 
speaker—may determine which role he will play.25 


2®Article by Richard B. Doss, Papers of the Albemarle History Society, 
1953. 

2°See, Audrey Cahil, “Gilbert Carleton Walker, Virginia’s Redeemer Gov- 
ernor” (Unpublished M.A. Thesis, University of Virginia, 1956). 

*1See, Richard B. Doss, “John Warwick Daniel; A Study in the Virginia 
Democracy” (Unpublished Ph.D. Dissertation, University of Virginia, 1955). 

*°See, Victor Duval Weathers, “The Political Career of Allen Caperton 
Braxton” (Unpublished M.A. Thesis, University of Virginia, 1956). 

*8See, Francis P. Gaines, Jr., “The Virginia Constitutional Convention of 
1850-51: A Study in Sectionalism” (Unpublished Ph.D. Dissertation, Univer- 
sity of Virginia, 1950). 

*4Ralph C. McDanel, The Virginia Constitutional Convention of 1901- 
1902 (Baltimore, 1928). 

*°Dallas C. Dickey, “What Directions Should Future Research in Ameri- 
can Public Address Take?” Quarterly Journal of Speech, 29 (1943), p. 303. 
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This sentiment is appropriate and more meaningful if we take 
cognizance of the fact that, for the most part, our leaders speak 
for us and never against us, lest they lose their leadership. To 
a great extent they are what Burke would call “weather 
vanes” of our thinking and attitudes. Would a voter, for example, 
mark his ballot for Eisenhower or Stevenson unless one of the candi- 
dates expressed the voter’s own conceived ideas and desires? No. We 
vote against an idea (and the spokeman thereof) as much of the 
time as we vote for an idea (and the spokesman thereof). This leads 
us to ask the question, “If our leaders are weather vanes, express- 
ing to the people of the nation that they will accept and support 
what the people want, how do the people decide what they want?” 
What are the primary motivational sources of thought for the mass 
of the population? Certainly, they are the persons we best know and 
most respect. They are our teachers in public schools and colleges; 
they are local ministers; they are local business men who speak at 
PTA meetings, Lions Clubs, Rotary Clubs and other service clubs 
and fraternal organizations. It is from them that we derive our atti- 
tudes toward conduct and political, economic and social thought. 
What, then, are we doing when we study “name” speakers? Are we 
studying the techniques of how to express well and without offense 
those ideas which the people already accept? To some extent we are. 
We do not get to the real motivators, the real creators of mass opin- 
ion until we get to the primary motivational speakers within the 
smaller groups. 

There are undefinable limits to the opportunities for research in 
public address in Virginia. There are brilliant and nationally recog- 
nized sons. Certainly, let us analyze their speaking. But let us not 
shun the lesser light, for if we do, we may be guilty of losing, by 
default, the real source of persuasion. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


M. Brair Hart 


IntRoDUCTION TO PHoNeETICcs, By Claude Merton Wise. Englewood Cliffs: 
Prentice-Hall, 1958; pp. x 251; $3.95. 


Although the title and copyright date are new, Introduction to Phonetics 
is essentially a reprinting of Parts One and Two of Professor Wise’s Applied 
Phonetics, also publised by Prentice-Hall but in 1957. Even in this shortened 
form, Introduction to Phonetics is an excellent book and extremely broad in 
conception. Professor Wise states with considerable justification that the book 
should be useful to any speaker of a standard American or British dialect and 
to many teachers, speech correctionists, actors, play directors, interpretative 
readers, radio and television speakers, and all others to whom information on 
the major dialects of American English would be valuable. In its present 
form, the book seems well adapted indeed to serve as an introductory college 
course in phonetics. 

Introduction to Phonetics is divided into two parts. Part One, which is 
168 pages in length, is concerned with the representation, production, and 
description of the sounds of English. It consists of the following chapters: 
1. The Purpose of This book; 2. Sounds and Symbols: A Preliminary View 
of the Sounds of English and the Phonetic Symbols Representing Them; 
3. Production and Classification of Speech Sounds; 4. Detailed View of the 
Sounds of English Speech; and 5. Sound Change. 

Part Two, which is 76 pages in length, is concerned with speech regions 
of America and their characteristics. It consists of the following chapters: 
6. Speech Regions of America; 7. General American English: Standard and 
Substandard; 8. Southern American English: Standard and Substandard; 
9. Eastern American English: Standard and Substandard; and 10, Standard 
Southern British: “Stage Speech.” 

As is perhaps suggested by the above description, this organization of the 
book should make it extremely teachable. Moreover, as Professor Wise has 
noted in the first chapter, the teachability of the book is further heightened 
by the fact that (a) most of the theoretic material and technical nomencla- 
ture have been delayed in presentation until enough of the phonetic alphabet 
has been presented to constitute a vocabulary for discussion and illustration; 
and (b) Professor Wise has excluded extensive excursions into linguistic his- 
tory, phonemics, or even theoretical or pure phonetics. 

Without in any way meaning to minimize the sound scholarship and judg- 
ment that is manifested on every page, nor at the same time without meaning 
to agree with every position taken by the author in certain chronic phonetic 
controversaries, I wish to emphasize the highly practical quality of the book 
as a text. 

To begin with, the handling of controversial and near-controversial mate- 
rial itself, while done bluntly, is done without animus. Thus, as in the reference 
to the handling by Kenyon and Knott of the diphthong [eI] in the word day, 
or in the excellent description of possible speech regions in America, or in the 
development of his discrimination between vowels and consonants, Professor 
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Wise has been able to make clear and explain his own position without ren- 
dering it impossible for the teacher or student to respect—or even hold— 
another position. 

Other examples of the book’s teachability quickly suggest themselves. For 
instance, Professor Wise is careful to give names for the individual sounds of 
English whenever possible, as for example his statement that the name used 
in speaking of the [z] is the actual sound represented, or again that the sym- 
bol [X] is sometimes referred to as epsilon, since it is shaped like the Greek 
letter of that name. Again, many demonstrations are carefully described that 
the student himself can perform in order to help himself understand certain 
points. For example, the technique described for following tongue movements 
with the finger in learning tho detect certain vowel positions and changes 
should be helpful. Comparisons with other languages, as in the treatmnt of 
the [eI], and the [oU] diphthongs are extremely well done, Finally, Professor 
Wise frequently anticipates possible misconceptions on the part of the student. 
Thus, in his introduction to his Key World List for the Principal Sounds of 
English, the author is careful to stress the limitations of the key word tech- 
nique and also to warn the student against assuming that the English sounds 
and the corresponding or analagous sounds are exactly alike. 

Relatively complete in its treatment of the standard sounds of American 
English, well organized, scholarly, and teachable, Introduction to Phonetics 
should prove to be a popular American textbook. 


Joun V. Irwin 
University of Wisconsin 


A CasesooK in Stutterinc. By Charles Van Riper and Leslie Gruber. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1957; pp. 149; $2.50. 


According to the authors, this casebook “is designed to give the beginning 
student of speech therapy some vicarious experience in examining, diagnosing 
and planning therapy for a severe secondary stutterer.” According to the pub- 
lisher, “this study guides the student in advanced speech correction through 
the actual case history of a stutterer.” Actually, the book can serve both the 
beginning and the advanced student, although in different ways. Written in 
an informal, sometimes disconcertingly casual, manner, the text traces the 
steps in dealing with the stutterer from the time his letter asking for assistance 
reaches the director of a hypothetical clinic until a plan for therapy has been 
evolved. 

The stutterer described in the casebook may be typical of many who come 
to speech clinics seeking help. However, some of his problems, individual as 
they have been made for purposes of illustration, are atypical; and Mrs. Gold- 
man, a member of a minority group, does not seem to be as real a person as 
might have been presented as an example. 

The first 28 chapters of the casebook introduce the stutterer, consider in- 
terview and case history procedures, discuss tests that may be used, present 
analyses of the problem, and outline a plan of therapy. The final chapter 
cites more than 250 articles on stuttering and asks questions about each. 

Beginning students in speech therapy will be impressed by the multitude 
of approaches and cosiderations presented and discussed. They will probably 
be confused by some of the choices given to them for solutions of the prob- 
lems. They may be discouraged by the seeming enormity of the task of evalu- 
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ating the stutterer and his stuttering. And they may, without guidance, make 
the mistake of thinking that the approaches to stuttering and to the stutterer 
presented in the casebook are the only ones to be used. 

Advanced students should be better able to profit from study of this case- 
book, If they have a background of understanding of the point of view rep- 
resented by the senior author, they can judge for themselves which of the 
techniques and methods might best be lifted from the context and applied 
to the next “real” stutterer they meet. Their previous experience will make 
the book of greater value to them, although they, too, may be disturbed by 
the detailed reporting of conversations that apparently go on in clinic offices, 
classrooms, and coffee shops. 

As supplementary reading, the casebook will be of interest to students and 
clinic directors alike. For a special and detailed course in diagnostic approaches 
to stuttering, it might serve as a text. Regardless of the use made of the book, 
the phrase “vicarious experiences,” used by the authors, is descriptive of the 
content and of the possible limitations of the casebook. 


CHarLoTTE G. WELLS 
University of Missouri 


MANUAL OF AMERICAN ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION. By Clifford H. Prator, Jr.; 
Revised Edition, New York: Rinehart and Company, 1957; xxii + 151; 
$2.75 (Price includes a six-page “accent inventory” bound separately) 
Before discussing the merits of this excellent book here is a minor quibble: 

I freely grant the fact that no two authors seem able to use the same version 
of the phonetic alphabet. And when they explain, Professor Prator does, why 
it seems desirable to simplify or modify the I.P.A. for their purposes I will 
go along. Thus this author has simplified the r-related sounds. But I object 
when this modification takes the form of using a certain IPA symbol to stand 
for an entirely different sound. In this book the phonetic symbol (j) has been 
replaced by (y), and the phonetic symbol (a) is used instead of (a). It seems 
to me that this only leads to confusion. 

The book, based on extended experience teaching English as a foreign 
language, is intended primarily for students whose native tongue is not English. 
It is not, however, designed for beginners, but rather for those who have al- 
ready read a great deal of English. The intent of the author is that students 
become proficient in interpreting phonetc and intonation symbols, not in 
transcribing into these symbols. 

The book has standard material on sound formation bolstered with num- 
erous exercises throughout. These exercises are chosen with the needs of the 
foreign-born student especially in mind. 

Early in the book the author gives a reasonably clear explanation of the 
theory of intonation in English speech and a conservative evaluation of its 
usefulness as a teaching and learning tool.’ Following this he mingles intona- 
tion exercises with sound exercises throughout. 

A six-page Accent Inventory is included, or can be purchased separately for 
15¢. The author recommends that the student record a diagnostic passage, 
which will then be listened to by his teacher until all the errors have been 
noted. In addition, the publishers promise issuance of long-playing inexpen- 
sive records demonstrating aurally the exercises in the text. 

It seems to me that this is a valuable book for use in teaching English 
as a second language. I would think it would be standard equipment for 
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those who teach English in foreign countries or teach special classes of foreign 
students in this country. For those of us who teach natives from Mexico or 
Puerto Rico, or other nationalities which have preserved the tradition of 
teaching their children the mother language at home, it is also useful. 

ABERNATHY 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College 


Tue PLraywricut’s Art. By Roger M. Busfield, Jr. New York: Harper, 1958; 
pp. xi + 260; $3.00. 

Roger Busfield addresses this book to the neophyte dramatist. Producers 
and directors of theatres who spend considerable time reading new scripts 
might well wish that every aspiring tenderfoot playwright be required to read 
this book. It would save a lot of time, violent reaction, and postage. 

However, the book’s value is not restricted to the new writer. The experi- 
enced playwright will enjoy the book as a presentation of the difficulties of 
writing a play. The teacher of playwriting will find that this book is an ex- 
cellent text for a basic class. Its appendix includes a great variety of exercises 
and projects in dramatic writing. The scholar will appreciate and use the book’s 
extensive bibliography on playwriting. 

The author has included the four dramatic media, stage, radio, television, 
and motion pictures, as a sub-heading in the book title, but he does not ex- 
plore these areas in detail (except for the stage). It is his point, welltaken, 
that “. . .the task of telling a compelling story about vital people remains 
unchanged from one medium to another. There may be four dramatic media 
but there remains only one dramatic writer.” The new writer, after he has 
learned to handle the essentials of good drama, can turn to more specialized 
books dealing with the problems peculiar to radio, television, and the film. 

Busfield takes the beginning writer by the hand and leads him through the 
involved process of developing a play, from finding suitable dramatic material, 
to the eventual (it is hoped!) performance of his script. There is no magic 
formula offered. Busfield does feel that there are certain essential elements in a 
play, and devotes chapters to those areas of Character, Plot, Dialogue, and 
Theme. But just as important are his earlier chapters where he deals, not with 
the problem of the play, but with the problem of the playwright. One of his 
best chapters, “Dramatic Instinct and the Creative Process,” is a discerning 
analysis of the writer’s mind. In this chapter, as in others, Busfield bolsters 
his views with many references to the experiences and ideas of successful 
dramatists. 

The problems of writing in collaboration and of dramatization and adap- 
tation are clearly presented, and there is even an epilogue that outlines aids 
in marketing the finished play. The epilogue will be useful only if what has 
come before is comprehended and applied by the new writer. 

Gene McKinney 
Baylor University 


Tue Livinc LancuacE Better SPEECH Course (records). by M. Louise Gurren. 
New York: Crown Publishers, Inc., 1957; 4 records, 2 Manuals, pp. 110. 
$9.95. 

The set consists of four long playing (3344) RPM records on which are 
heard all the English speech sounds carefully articulated with exercises for 
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learning them correctly, and two manuals, one covering the principles of cor- 
rect speech and the other the principles of correct usage. The first manual 
gives instructions for the use of the records and also brief explanations of 
the formation of the speech sounds and the variations in usage in different 
sections of the country. Quizes to test the accuracy of the listener’s ear are 
included on each record, and the answers are found in the manual. The second 
manual is a concise “spoken English grammar” to be used as a reference. 

Record I begins with a pronunciation key for the sounds of the English 
language as given in the Merriam-Webster dictionaries and the International 
Phonetic Alphabet. These sounds are followed by words and sentences con- 
taining the correct pronunciation, and some typical mispronunciations. There 
is a slight pause after each sound so that the listener can repeat it after he 
has heard it, This same procedure is used throughout with the three kinds of 
sounds; vowels, diphthongs and consonants. Record I contains the exercises 
with the vowels, diphthongs, and the consonants occuring at the end of words, 
Record 2 continues with the consonants in medial position, and the difficult 
combinations of consonants at the beginning, middle or end of words. The 
manual warns the listener against the “overcareful or artificial” pronunciation 
of the consonants made with a “puff of the breath”. The second side of Rec- 
ord 2 is given over entirely to the problems of lisping and foreign accent. There 
is an explanation of each included in the manual and the record contains the 
usual sounds and combinations of sounds that trouble the lisper. The discus- 
sion of foreign accent is rather lengthy and the record illustrates very 
clearly some of the English sounds that are so difficult for foreigners, such 
as: “th”, “r”, “ng”, and the vowels. 

Record 3 contains material for overcoming common voice faults which are 
listed in the manual as: inaudibility, monotony, nasality, denasalization, 
hoarseness and harshness. The discussion of these faults is very good, and the 
record contains material for practice in overcoming them. These exercises 
could be of much help to students after their voices have been analyzed by a 
Speech teacher. Attention is called to the uses of stress as a further means 
of vioce improvement, and as an effective way of changing the meaning of sen- 
tences. Demonstrations of the strong and weak forms of words, unstressed 
syllables and contractions should be of particular value for those students who 
depend on the spelling-form of words for pronunciation instead of using 
accepted forms of the spoken language. 

Record 4 contains material illustrating phrasing and intonation. The ex- 
planations for these in the manual are quite clear, and the record has some 
very good exercises for logical phrasing and pausing. For intonation we hear 
examples of “up-glide and down-glide” in words and sentences, and also in a 
very good series of sentences containing longer thought groups. The next part 
of the record is devoted primarily to examples of different types of public 
speaking, including an informal speech to be followed by group discussion, a 
public speech for a larger group, and a speech for a “public speaking review.” 
These could serve as a sort of guide for students provided they did not lean 
on them too much as the only patterns for speech making. The last item on the 
record is called a “Guide to Correct Pronunciation” and contains lists of 
“fairly common” words frequently mispronounced. The correct and incorrect 
pronunciations are given and the kind of mispronunciation is indicated. The 
last list contains foreign words which are often used in this country. 

These records and their accompanying manuals can be of great value 
to students in high school and college provided they are used as laboratory 
tools to supplement class room work in Speech. They will never replace the 
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teacher who hears the individual student and can point out to him the in- 
correct sounds he probably does not hear himself use, and can demonstrate for 
him the correct way to form these sounds, 

From the point of view of a teacher of Speech in a southern high school, 
the greatest criticism of these records is the omission of sounds which are real 
problems for our students. The woman’s voice heard on the records is very 
pleasing, and her very definite Eastern standard of speech is delightful; her 
lack of sounding the “r” when used after vowels corresponds quite well to 
southern practice, but her constant use of the one-dot “a” in such words as 
“last”, “dance”, “staff”, “after”, and “disaster” is so unfamiliar to southern 
students that they would think it affected. The man, who records much of the 
material, used a General American standard, especially with the short “a” and 
“” If he had repeated the list for the one-dot “a” words they would have 
served us better. Both lists could have been included easily. We also need a 
longer list of words dealing with the shifting of the short “e” to short “i” as 
in “bench”, “when”, “get”. “many men” and “yes”; and a list for the long 
“7” which in our speech is often merely the one-dot “a” in “pine”, “fine”, 
“time”, and “high”. The mispronunciation of the latter sounds as “oi” is 
seldom heard in the south and the changing of the “oi” to “er” as in 
“moist” seems very strange to our ears. The mispronounced words in the 
special list on the last record differ from ours in many instances, and again 
some of our worst ones are omitted. We don’t hear “commar”, “lawr”, or 
“hanger” with a “g”, but we do hear “rum” for “room”, “can’t” with a long 
“a” and “pres-i-dent” and “am-bu-lance” with as much accent on the last 
syllable as on the first. 

The material on consonants is extremely good, especially the explanations 
and examples of blending consonants, the handling of plosives and fricatives 
when they come together, and the assimiliation of sounds in sentences, 

As good speech is learned by listening to good models, the student needs to 
hear correct pronunciation, phrasing and intonation more often than is pos- 
sible in the Speech class. These records, “an ever-present teacher, ready for 4 
practice session at any time,” can be played as many times as the listener 
needs to hear them, and fill this need effectively. 

ALBERTA HARRIS 
Little Rock Central High 


SpeecH Practices: A Resource BooK FOR THE STUDENT OF PUBLIC SPEAKING. 
By Waldo W. Braden and Mary Louise Gehring. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1958; pp. viii + 168; $3.00 


The authors of this volume believe that the study of speech models has 
value, but that the famous speeches used for this purpose are not always 
helpful because the student cannot see what relationship the polished model 
bears to his own faltering efforts. Speech Practices attempts to overcome this 
problem. 

The authors considered hundreds of speeches of all types to select “a 
collection of practical speech materials which will lead the student to a better 
understanding of the elements of speech composition and speech criticism.” 
They “are not necessarily models to be imitated; they should be regarded 
as materials for case studies of principles.” 

The result is a collection of speeches, descriptions of method, observations 
and reactions to the speeches, and passages of rhetorical criticism. The book is 
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organized into eight short chapters dealing with the study of speeches and 
speakers, speech preparation, organization, audience adaptation, supporting 
material, style, speech types, and speech criticism. Delivery is not discussed, 

According to the authors, “Most chapters of the book use an inductive 
approach; that is, first the speech is given, then follows a series of questions 
to stimulate the discovery of the principles.” The questions offered in 
Speech Practices are unusually thought provoking and contribute a great deal 
to the worth of the book. 

A bibliography is included at the end of each chapter listing pages which 
cover corollary material from eleven of the leading college speech texts. 
Frequently a supplementary list of readings is given from speech anthologies, 
articles in the Speech Association journals, and elsewhere. 

The book is neither advanced nor basic in conception. Many of the study 
questions deal with matters covered in any fundamentals course. On the other 
hand, many of the bibliographies include sections marked “for advanced 
students” which presuppose that one is familiar with rhetorical concepts. 

Speech Practices is not a textbook of the usual type. It does not urge 
vocal projection, give reassurances about stage-fright, or extoll the merits of 
gesture. Neither is it quite an inductive guide to the self-discovery of rhetorical 
principles because the principle under consideration in each chapter is explained 
before the selections are offered. For example, Chapter II informs us that 
“Speech preparation is serious business.” We learn that Franklin Roosevelt 
made extensive revisions of his speeches. Reference is then made to Bryan 
and Conwell. Next we are told that “a study of successful speakers” reveals 
that their preparation involves five steps. Not until these have been enu- 
merated do we find the first selection. It would be more accurate to think of 
this as an anthology of illustrations. 

Good illustrations they are. Excerpts from the dog-eared standbys are 
short and infrequent. Instead, great orators are represented by lesser-known 
speeches which have the value of freshness while illustrating the point equally 
well, In addition, there are many student speeches of high quality which should 
be particularly useful. 

Obviously this text is not for the over-crowded fundamentals course where 
all class time must be spent in practice and all theory perforce received from 
text assignments. Neither is it for those who teach only “go up and look 
sincere” delivery techniques. On the other hand, this book would be very 
useful for any class where the teacher wants his students to explore speeches 
in the way that English teachers ask their students to explore literary selections, 
or who wants the students to see how other speakers have solved the problems 
which face anyone who must invent a speech. It would be valuable for those 
teachers who prefer to handle delivery and stage-fright through personal 
coaching techniques and who desire a book primarily to illustrate the con- 
stituents of rhetoric. It is my personal opinion that Speech Practices would be 
especially valuable for adult and extension classes. 

In any case, this book was designed to be used and not assigned per- 
functorily as a basis for creating final examination questions. 


W. Qurmsy 
University of California 
Santa Barbara 
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CreaTIVE Dramatics: AN Art For CHILDREN. By Geraldine Brain Siks. New 
York: Harpers and Brothers, 1958; pp. xxi + 472; $4.50. 


Geraldine Brain Siks has successfully utilized her experiences in working 
with children as a teacher, playwright, editor, and director in order to pro- 
duce an informative, inspiring, and challenging work called Creative Drama- 
tics. According to the author in her “Preface,” this book has been designed 
for use in four different ways: (1) A textbook for a beginning course in 
creative dramatics with emphasis on the philosophy and techniques of the 
art; (2) A textbook for an advanced course in creative dramatics with certain 
chapters being studied in detail; (3) A supplement for use in education, 
recreation, sociology, religious education, or library classes; and (4) Reference 
for techniques and material to be used by classroom teachers, children’s leaders, 
and parents. 

The adventures and experiences the writer wishes to share, along with a 
discussion of the fundamentals of drama, the creative process, and the 
techniques of the art, are arranged in nine chapters which bear the titles “A 
Child and His Art,” “Creative Imagination,” “The Art of drama,” “A Creative 
Leader,” “Material for Creative Dramatics,” “How to Guide Children to 
Create Drama,” “Creative Dramatics with Little Children, “Creative Drama- 
tics with Seven- and Ejight-Year Olds,” and “Creative Dramatics with Nine-, 
Ten-, and Eleven-Year Olds.” In addition, the two appendices include a 
biblography of selective books for the creative dramatics leader and suggestions 
of poetry, songs, stories, and ideas that have been selected to correspond with 
the discussion of material in each of the three age level chapters. 

Throughout the book the author emphasizes the role of the leader in 
dealing with the child and his creativity. From time to time, Mrs. Siks reminds 
the reader that motivation is one of the primary keys to success. One of the 
strong points of the book is the specific suggestions covering a variety of 
situations to aid one in this motivating process. At the same time, certain 
pitfalls to be avoided are pointed out. 

The author departs from the customary textbook style to present her 
material in an entertaining manner. She has delved into the past to refresh 
our memories with inspirational quotations from outstanding people in the 
dramatic realm. Her specific examples are described in such a way as to enable 
one to visualize the scenes with the use of only a small amount of imagination; 
however, the ninety-nine photographs will perhaps be more convincing to 
readers who are weak in artistic vision. 

Although the examples come primarily from students in Washington 
schools, one does not get the idea that children there are any different from 
what our own in the Southland would be under similar circumstances. The 
questions and activities at the end of each chapter lend themselves to univer- 
sality, although their success would, of course, depend upon the versatility of 
the leader. 

I believe Creative Dramatics, through its methodology, techniques, and 
philosophy, can serve as a beneficial guide to those seriously interested in 
working with children in creative dramatic programs in the classroom, the 
church, and the community. 

Nett GricG 
Winnfield High School 
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Basic PrincreLes oF SPEECH. By Lew Sarett, William Trufant Foster, and 
Alma Johnson Sarett. Third Edition. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1958; 
pp. xi + 601. $5.25. 


This is an accommodating book, a sturdily optimistic book. 

Accommodating, because it addresses the student “where he is,” early in 
his college career and speech training; optimistic, because it dares to throw a 
long light down the distance we like to imagine our students traveling. Those 
of us whose joy is in the astonishing number of persons who do make the 
trip, to personal effectiveness and mature competence, cannot fail to be im- 
pressed by this latest edition of Sarett and Foster (now, Sarett, Foster, and 
Sarett, for the primary labor of this edition, I believe, is that of its additional 
author, Alma Johnson Sarett). The student can inspect here a large display 
of equipment appropriate to the speaker and the person—a display which is 
not only handsomely various, but which persuasively challenges the neophyte 
speaker to its productive, creative use. 

I mark especially these aspects of the book: 

1. Its grounding in a sound conception of man, and the meaning of his 
speech. The writing is clear and direct, plainly addressed to the student him- 
self. Yet the complexity of ideas drawn from cognate areas of philosophy, 
psychology, and theory of language, inevitably reduced, is not otherwise 
denatured or distorted. The book’s premise is “that human beings cannot be 
trained to speak and listen as a parrot is trained to talk, It treats speech as 
the principal manifestation of the highest and most complex human power: 
the power to think and to communicate through the symbols of language.” 

2. Its stimulating stress on individual development. As in the earlier editions 
of the book, “speech is regarded as an activity and manifestation of the whole 
person. To help the student realize and fulfill his own potentialities—to become 
an abler person—is viewed as the primary function of both teacher and text- 
book.” Throughout its pages the book emphasizes the student’s own “power 
to think,” to analyze, to imagine, to create, and to connect ideas originally. 

3. The range and soundness of the book’s central speech doctrine: an able 
speaker is “an able person; he thinks rationally and creatively; his immediate 
purpose is to communicate ideas and feelings to his listener; his basic purpose 
is to relate himself to his listeners toward the achievement of some productive 
end; he makes a sound analysis of his speech situation and adapts his speech 
to it; he achieves an effective speech style through the integration of language, 
vocal expression, and bodily action; he is a good listener.” 

4. Its scope and coherence in organization, The book includes fundamental 
instruction in public speaking, discussion and argumentation, oral interpreta- 
tion, voice and pronunciation, listening, compositional style, methods of in- 
vestigation, persuasion, and delivery. The book is divided into four parts: 
Part I consists of an orientation in the nature and function of speech and a 
discussion of basic principles. Part II, stressing the individual’s powers of 
reason and imagination, gives specific suggestions for preparing speeches, dis- 
cussions, and readings. In Part III, speech style is carefully distinguished 
from literary style, and is copiously illustrated. Part IV deals with “speaking 
and listening productively,” and treats speech composition extensively. 

5. The book’s adaptability for instruction. I merely mention in passing an 
attribute of the text which nevertheless may be especially prized by the 
individual instructor. That instructor who wishes to emphasize certain aspects 
of speech education can do so knowing that the book itself offers solid in- 
struction in areas which he himself may be forced to treat lightly. Also the 
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instructor will find such a wealth of materials, of suggestions, assignments, and 
selections for reading and delivery, that he can treat them from many per- 
spectives, and use them freshly for many years by taking up various approaches 
to student exercises. 

As suggested in the preface, this third edition “is based upon plans Lew 
Sarett made for it,” and, to those persons familiar with that brilliant teacher’s 
doctrines, the text is quite evidently “in basic harmony with the original book 
and with its senior author’s philosophy, teachings, and writings.” It is also 
quite evidently an extensive labor of reorganization and addition, in terms of 
recent and continuing research in speech, by Alma Johnson Sarett. It is the 
measure of her achievement to state that she gives us here the best edition 
yet of Basic Principles. 

I cannot better conclude than with her own words to the student: “If you 
are eager to share ideas and experiences with other people; if you want to 
make better sense when you talk and learn more when you listen; if you would 
like to speak in public with confidence and zest; if you want to develop your 
potentialities as a thinking, communicating human being, then studying this 
book will help. That’s a promise.” 

Don GEIGER 
University of California, Berkeley 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Don STREETER 


This issue of News and Notes is devoted to theater. So many of you have 
sent in programs of the plays you have done or plan to do this year. Here 
is the plan: I shall list all of the plays in alphabetical order, except that I 
shall not name all of the one-act plays. I shall just indicate the schools who 
do bills of one-acts, Beside the name of each play I shall list all of the schools 
that have done that play, with some pertinent information, perhaps, such as 
the name of the director, in parentheses. For the next issue I plan to devote 
the News and Notes section to your summer high school institute programs, 
I shall be writing to you to ask about them. Here we go. 


THE ADDING MACHINE. Tulane. 

AH, WILDERNESS. Ouachita College, (Dennis Holt). 

ALL MY SONS. Wake Forest College. 

ANNE OF A THOUSAND DAYS. Southwestermn Louisiana Institute, (Wil- 
liam Ellis and H. W. Poe). 

ANTIGONE. Texas Tech, (Ronald Schulz, arena, State Fair Production). 

ARMS AND THE MAN. Furman. 


BELL, BOOK AND CANDLE. Murray State, Texas A. and I., (Keith Ken- 
nedy). 
BLOOD WEDDING. Florida. 


CAESAR AND CLEOPATRA. Stetson. 

CANDIDA. Southern Methodist University. 

CHALK GARDEN. Georgia. 

CHEATS OF SCAPIN. Florida. 

CHILDREN’S THEATER. Lambuth College, Memphis State, Morehead 
State, Sam Houston State Teachers College, Texas A. and I. (Jean Taylor), 
Texas Women’s University. 

A CHRISTMAS CAROL. Texas Women’s University. 

CHRISTMAS IN THE MARKET PLACE. Stetson. 

CIRCLE OF CHALK. University of Houston. 

COME BACK LITTLE SHEBA. Texas Women’s University (arena). 

THE CONFIDENTIAL CLERK. Georgia. 

THE CURIOUS SAVAGE. Kingsberry High School (Memphis). 


DEATH OF A SALESMAN. Northwestern State College (Louisiana), 
Ouachita College. 

DEATH TAKES A HOLIDAY. Sam Houston State Teachers College. 

THE DEVIL’S DISCIPLE. North Texas State, Stetson. 

DIAL M FOR MURDER. Murray State. 

DON PASQUALE. University of Houston. 

DR. KNOCK. University of Houston. 


EASTER SONG. East Texas State (State Fair Production, Curtis Pope), 
Stetson. 

EL CRISTO. North Texas. 

THE ENCHANTED. Agnes Scott College. 

EUGENE ONEGIN. Memphis State. 

EUROPEAN ADVENTURE. Wake Forest College. 

EVERYMAN. North Texas State. 
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News and Notes 


THE FLIES. Southern Methodist University. 

THE FOURPOSTER. Louisiana State University. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON SLEPT HERE. Austin High School (Houston). 
GHOSTS. Murray State. 

GLASS MENAGERIE. Belmont College (Nashville). 


HARVEY. Lambuth College. 

HEDDA GABLER. Converse College (James W. Parker), Duke. 

THE HEIRESS. Ole Miss. (Charles M. Getchell). 

IMAGE OF FRIGHTENED BIRDS. Southwestern University. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING ERNEST. Delta State College, Wake For- 
est College. 


INHERIT THE WIND. North Carolina. 


JANE EYRE. Ouachita College, (Dennis Holt). 
JOAN OF LORRAINE. North Texas State. 
JUNO AND THE PAYCOCK. Vanderbilt University. 


KING LEAR. Memphis State. 
THE KING OF HEARTS. Florida. 


LADY IN THE DARK. Morehead State. 

LADIES IN RETIREMENT. Lambuth College, Wake Forest College. 
LADIES IN WAITING. Northwestern State College (Louisiana). 
THE LADY’S NOT FOR BURNING. Duke. 

THE LARK. Southwestern University (Arena). 

LILIOM. Southwestern University. 

LOOK HOMEWARD ANGEL. North Carolina. 


MADWOMAN OF CHAILLOT. Georgia. 

MATCHMAKER. Stetson, Tulane. 

THE MAN WHO CAME TO DINNER. Lambuth College. 

THE MAN WHO MARRIED A DUMB WIFE. Abilene Christian College 
arena, State Fair Production). 

THE MENAECHMI. Stetson (Byrne Blackwood). 

MERCHANT OF VENICE. Texas A. and I. (Albert E. Johnson). 

MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. Stetson (Charles Ritter), Wake Forest 
College. 

MISALLANCE. Stetson. 

MISS JULIE. North Texas State. 

THE MOON IS BLUE. Sam Houston State Teachers College, Western 
Kentucky State College. 

MOUSETRAP. Southwestern University. 

MR. ROBERTS. Northwestern State College (Louisiana). 

MURDER HAS BEEN ARRANGED. Southern Methodist University. 

MY THREE ANGELS. Duke. 


NINE GIRLS. Ouachita College (Dennis Holt). 


O’FLAHERTY V.C. North Texas State. 

OKLAHOMA. North Carolina. 

ONE-ACT PLAYS. Georgetown College (Kentucky), Agnes Scott College, 
Belmont College (Nashville), Children’s Theater, Harding College, Ole 
Miss, Texas Women’s University. 
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ORPHEUS DESCENDING. Memphis State. 
OUR TOWN. Spring Branch High School (Houston). 


A PHOENIX TOO FREQUENT. South Texas State Teachers College. 

PICNIC. University of Houston. 

PIERRE PATELIN. Sam Houston State Teachers College, (State Fair Pro- 
duction). 

PINAFORE. Furman (Du Pre Rhame). 

PLAYBOY OF THE WESTERN WORLD. Southwest Texas State Teachers 
College. 

PYGMALION. North Texas State, Stetson. 


QUALITY STREET. Northwestern State College (Louisiana). 


REBEL WITHOUT A CAUSE. Messick High School. 

THE REMARKABLE INCIDENT AT CARSON CORNERS. Treadwell High 
School (Memphis). 

RICHARD III. University of Houston. 

RIGHT YOU ARE IF YOU THINK YOU ARE. Florida. 

ROMEO AND JULIET. Converse College. 


SABRINA FAIR. Pine Crest Prep. School. 

SECOND SHEPHERD PLAY. Texas A. and I. (Keith Kennedy, arena). 

SEVENTEEN. Southern Methodist University. 

SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. Sam Houston State Teachers College. 

THE SILVER CORD. Northwestern Louisiana State College. 

THE SKIN OF OUR TEETH. Georgetown College (Kentucky), Lambuth, 
Memphis State. 

THE SLAUGHTER OF THE INNOCENTS. Stetson. 

STAR WAGON. Florida, 

SUMMER AND SMOKE. Western Kentucky State College. 

SUMMERTIME. Stetson. 

A SUNNY MORNING. South Texas State Teachers College, (State Fair 
Production). 


TAMING OF THE SHREW. Morehead State, Southwestern Louisiana In- 
stitute (William Ellis and H. W. Poe). 

TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST MOON. Georgia, North Texas State. 

THIEVES CARNIVAL. Converse College. 

THREE MEN ON A HORSE. Ole Miss. (Anne Daniel). 

THE THREE SISTERS. Tulane. 

THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE. Tulane. 

TRIAL BY JURY. Morehead State. 

TOBIAS AND THE ANGEL. University of Houston. 

TWELVE ANGRY WOMEN. Texas Women’s University (arena). 


A VISIT TO A SMALL PLANET. Morehead State, Southern Methodist 
University. 
VOLPONE. North Texas State. 


WAITING FOR GODOT. Ole Miss. (Charles Harbour). 

WINGED VICTORY. University of Houston, 

WINTERSET. Furman. 

THE WIZARD OF OZ. Abilene Christian College. 

THE WOULD-BE GENTLEMAN. North Carolina. 

WUTHERING HEIGHTS. Southwestern Louisana Institute. (William Ellis 
and H. W. Poe). 
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SOUTHERN SPEECH ASSOCIATION 


SUSTAINING MEMBERS 
February 1, 1959 


ALABAMA 


ANNISTON 
Anniston City Schools: 
Loretta G. Brown 


AUBURN 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute: 
Frank B. Davis 
William P. Dorné 
Mary V. Moore 
J. B. Ranney 
William S. Smith 


BIRMINGHAM 
2003 22nd St. So.: 
Rose B. Johnson 
1500 Bush Blvd.: 
Florence Pass 
Jr. League & Hearing Center: 
Frances M. Meeks 
Howard College: 
G. Allan Yeomans 


COLUMBIANA 
Shelby Co. High School: 
Barbara Joiner 


FLORENCE 
Florence State Teachers College: 
Edward E. Matis 


HELENA 
Indian Springs School: 
James H. Mason 


MAXWELL AIR FORCE BASE 
Joseph H. Mahaffey 


MOBILE 
United Cerebral Palsy Center: 
Margaret A. Crary 


MONTEVALLO 
108 Highland: 
A. J. Kochman 
Alabama College: 
Patricia Clithero 
Laura F. Wright 


SATSUMA 
Satsuma H. School: 
Mary E. Sherry 


ALABAMA—Continued 
TUSCALOOSA 


1407 University Ave.: 
Elizabeth F. Carnell 


UNIVERSITY 


University of Alabama: 
Ollie L. Backus 
Allen Bales 

Frances Beckelheimer 
John Carta-Falsa 
Annabel Hagood 

T. Earle Johnson 
Hugh P. Munro 

H. Hardy Perritt 
Louise M. Ward 
Elizabeth Webster 
Rose Whidden 


ARKANSAS 


ARKADELPHIA 


Quachita Baptist College: 
Thomas L. Tedford 


BATESVILLE 


Arkansas College: 
Doris Hammett 


CLARKVILLE 


College of the Ozarks: 
Fred Koontz 


CONWAY 


Arkansas State Teachers College: 
Mary K. Sands 
Leona Scott 


FAYETTEVILLE 


University of Arkansas: 
Virgil Baker 

Ralph T. Eubanks 
Blair M. Hart 


LITTLE ROCK 


Central High School: 
Alberta Harris 

Hall High School: 
Marguerite P. Metcalf 
North Little Rock H. S.: 
Ruth Grimmett 


SEARCY 


Harding College: 
Evan Ulrey 
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COLORADO 


DENVER 
Univ, of Denver: 
Thos. J. Pace 


CONNECTICUT 


NEW HAVEN 
Box 142 
L. Bruce Roach 


FLORIDA 

CORAL GABLES 

University of Miami: 

Eugene White 
DELAND 

Stetson University: 

Mary L. Gehring 

Charles C. Ritter 


DUNEDIN 


Pinellas County Sp. Therapist: 


Barbara A. Hardin 


GAINESVILLE 
University of Florida: 
Jeanne Miles Blackburn 
May Burton 
H. P. Constans 
Douglas W. Ehninger 
Donald Harrington 
Margaret McClellan 
W. M. Parrish 
William Reynolds 
Alma Sarett 
L. L. Zimmerman 


JACKSONVILLE 
Jacksonville University: 
Norman P. Crawford 
Robert E. Lee High School: 
Eunice Horne 


LAKELAND 
Florida Southern College: 
Mrs. F. H. Callahan 
Lakeland Jr, High School: 
Val Keller 


MIAMI 
Jackson High School: 
Bertha Hunt 
Miami Beach High School: 
Nancy J. Weir 


PENSACOLA 


Naval School of Aviation Medicine: 


Gilbert C. Tolhurst 
ST, PETERSBURG 
St. Patrick Jr. College: 
Roberta M. Buchanan 


FLORIDA—Continued 
TALLAHASSEE 
Florida State University: 
C. W. Edney 
Thomas R. Lewis 
L. L. Schendel 


TAMPA 
2513 Fig St.: 
Jerrold Scaglione 


WEST PALM BEACH 
4050 Browning Dr.: 
Joshua Crane 


GEORGIA 


ATHENS 
University of Georgia: 
Stanley Ainsworth 
Paul Camp 
Arthur J. Fear 
Harold Luper 
James E. Popovich 


ATLANTA 
Davison School of Speech 
Correction: 
Louise Davison 
Emory University: 
George A. Neely 
Jr. League School of Speech 
Correction: 
Virginia G. Baird 


State Department of Education: 


Mamie J. Jones 
2029 Tuxedo Ave.: 
J. C. Brown 


AUGUSTA 
Speech & Hearing Center: 
Mark von Redlich 
M. P. Wolf 


BAXLEY 
Appling Co. High School: 
Wm. E. Brand 
DECATUR 
Agnes Scott College: 
Roberta Winter 
GAINESVILLE 
Gainesville Public Schools: 
Mary M. McCaslin 
MACON 
Mercer University: 
Helen G. Thornton 
Wesleyan Conservatory: 
Mary Pate Hatfield 


MADISON 
Susan Estes 
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GEORGIA—Continued 
STATESBORO 
701 E. Jones Ave. 
Robert Overstreet 
VALDOSTA 
Valdosta State College: 
Louise A. Sawyer 


ILLINOIS 
NAPIERVILLE 
| 515 W. Van Buren 
Dwight L. Freshley 


INDIANA 

BLOOMINGTON 
University of Indiana: 

{ J. Jeffery Aver 
Robert G. Gunderson 


IOWA 
t IOWA CITY 
University of Iowa: 
Orville Hitchcock 
Donald Williams 
WAVERLY 
Wartburg College: 
Robt. G. Smith 


j KANSAS 
MANHATTAN 


i Kansas State College: 
John L. Robson 


KENTUCKY 
ASHLAND 


Ashland Sr. H. S.: 
Marguerite Del Vechhio 
GEORGETOWN 

Georgetown College: 

Rena Calhoun 

Donald Zacharias 


HOPKINSVILLE 


Eugene Gough 
LEXINGTON 


Mary L. McDowell 
LOUISVILLE 

Butler High School: 

Beverly Williams 


Seminary: 
Charles McGlon 
331 Judson Hall: 
Nell H. Lockhart 


MOREHEAD 
Morehead High School 
James E, Davis 


Sustaining Members 


Hopkinsville High School: 


St. Crippled Children Commission: 


Southern Baptist Theological 


KENTUCKY—Continued 
MURRAY 
Murray State College: 
J. Albert Tracy 


OWENSBORO 
Ky.-Wesleyan College: 
E. W. Ockerman 


PRINCETON 
Caldwell County High School: 
Dale Faughn 


RICHMOND 
Eastern Kentucky State College: 
Pearl Buchanan 


WILMORE 
Asbury College: 
Gladys Greathouse 
Mark B. Lloyd 


WINCHESTER 
Winchester High School: 
Mrs. Neville McCracken 


LOUISIANA 


BATON ROUGE 
Louisiana State University: 
Waldo W. Braden 
Clinton Bradford 
C. Cordelia Brong 
Jack Gravlee 
Giles W. Gray 
Robert Kunkel 
Jack W. McCullough 
Francine Merritt 
Owen M. Peterson 
Claude Shaver 
Wesley Wiksell 
C. M. Wise 


GRAMBLING 
Grambling College: 
Floyd L. Sandle 


HAMMOND 
Southeastern Louisiana College: 
Norman Attenhofer 
George R. Bonnell 
Henry Cumpton 

LAFAYETTE 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute: 
Albert S. Capuder 


H. Waldo Wasson 


MONROE 
Northeastern Louisiana College: 
James W. Parkerson 
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LOUISIANA—Continued 
NATCHITOCHES 
Northwestern State College: 
Edith Weber Coté 
Irma Stockwell 
Edna West 
NEW ORLEANS 
Orleans Parish Corrective Speech 
Dep’t.: 
Alida Dureau 
Rosemary Calongne 
Lorretto Burke 
Tulane University: 
Robert W. Corrigan 
Maurice Joseph 
Jeannette Laguaite 
Monroe Lippman 
PINEVILLE 
Louisiana College: 
DeWitte T. Holland 


RUSTON 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute: 
Paul J. Pennington 


MARYLAND 
COLLEGE PARK 
Univ. of Maryland 
E. Thomas Starcher 


MICHIGAN 
EAST LANSING 
Mich. State Univ.: 
Donald H. Ecroyd 
Thomas R. Long 


MISSISSIPPI 
CLINTON 
Hollis B. T 
Nelly 


COLUMBUS 
Mississippi State College for 
Women: 
Harvey Cromwell 


GULFPORT 
1713 23rd St.: 
Obra Quave 

HATTIESBURG 
Mississippi Southern College: 
Marilyn Brown 
Don George 
Gilbert Hartwig 
Robt. L. McCroskey 
Roland Oesterreich 
Robert Peters 
Gerald Squyres 

Robert M. Treser 

M. L. Turney 


MISSISSIPPI—Continued 
JACKSON 
Murrah High School: 
Emmy Lou Patton 
LONG BEACH 
Long Beach High School: 
Word Guild 
MAGEE 
Magee High School: 
Lillian Finch 
MERIDIAN 


Stevens School Speech Clinic: 


Tommie Rigdon 


NATCHEZ 
Natchez Public Schools: 
Etoile DuBard 


POPLARVILLE 
Pearl River Junior College: 
Anne Daniel 


RAYMOND 
Hinds Junior College: 
Fred L. Brooks, Jr. 


UNIVERSITY 
University of Mississippi: 
Christine Drake 
Anne Daniel 
Andrew M. Jones 
Charles M. Getchell 
Andrew M. Jones 
Clyde E. Reeves 


NEBRASKA 
LINCOLN 
Univ. of Nebraska: 
Joseph B. Baldwin 


NEW JERSEY 
ORADELL 
River Dell H.S.: 
Marvin L. Tuttle 


NEW YORK 
BROOKLYN 
J. Robert Olian 
1532 E. Fourth St.: 


NORTH CAROLINA 


ASHVILLE 


Lee H. Edwards H.S.: 
Doris Sparks 
CHAPEL HILL 


University of North Carolina: 


Richard P. Douthit 
Norman W. Mattis 
Lucia C. Morgan 
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NORTH CAROLINA—Continued 
DAVIDSON 

Davidson College: 

Raymond W. Tyson 


DURHAM 
Duke University: 
Joseph C. Wetherby 
HIGH POINT 
High Point High School: 
Mrs. Bruce Roberts 
MARS HILL 
Mars Hill College: 
Gentry O. Crisp 
MISENHETMER 
Pfeiffer College: 
Charles A. Parker 
WINSTON-SALEM 
Wake Forest College: 
Franklin R. Shirley 
James H. Walton 
651 Bethany Ct.: 
Mary B. Williams 
WINGATE 
Wingate College: 
Clara Axie Dyer 
RALEIGH 
North Carolina State College: 
L. Swain 


THOMASVILLE 
Thomasville High Schoot: 
Mrs. M. G. Allmond 


NORTH DAKOTA 
MAYVILLE 
State Teachers College: 
Agnes D. Nelson 


OHIO 

ATHENS 

Ohio University: 

Paul Brandes 
COLUMBUS 

Ohio State University: 

Peggy J. Revels 
GRANVILLE 

Dension University: 

Lionel Crocker 
OBERLIN 

Oberlin College: 

Robert Gunderson 


OKLAHOMA 
NORMAN 


University of Oklahoma: 
ill Carmack 


Sustaining Members 


PENNSYLVANIA 
PITTSBURGH 
University of Pittsburgh: 
Edwin W. Martin 
Otis M. Walter 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

COLUMBIA 

11173 Kitty Hawk Drive: 

Norman Lambries 

Columbia Col.: 

Frank Lee 

Jr. League Speech & Hearing 

Center: 

Stuart I. Gilmore 

University of South Carolina: 

Merrill G. Christophersen 


GREENVILLE 
Graham School: 
Ethel Leach 
Furman University: 
C. Mitchell Je. 
Sara Lowrey 
Dorothy Richey 
LANCASTER 
409 Chesterfield Ave.: 
Mrs. Ned Gregory 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


COLLEGE STATION 
South Dakota State College: 
Donald Sikkink 


TENNESSEE 


CHATTANOOGA 
Chattanooga Speech and Hearing 
Center: 
J. Dale Welsch 


FOUNTAIN CITY 
Central High School: 
Alberta Ahler 


JACKSON 
West Tennessee Speech and Hearing 
Clinic: 
Betty J. Caraway 


JEFFERSON CITY 
Carson-Newman: 
R. F. Conklin, Jr. 

JOHNSON CITY 
East Tennessee State College: 
Chase Winfrey 


KNOXVILLE 


University of Tennessee: 
Paul L. Soper 
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TENNESSEE—Continued 
MARYVILLE 
M College: 
Doria B. Yeaman 


MEMPHIS 
Central High School: 
Rebekah Cohen 
Humes High School: 
Helen Lochrie 
Messick High School: 
Freda Kenner 
Southside High School: 
Laura Warne 
Treadwell High School: 
Mary Eleanor Cooley 
Memphis State Univ.: 
Thomas R. King 


NASHVILLE 
Belmont College: 
Marjorie Bunyard 
Cohn High School: 
Norma Sykes 
David Lipscomb College: 
Carroll Ellis 
Ben J. Holland 
K. W. P. 


PARIS 
Grove High School: 
Mrs. Clem Krider 


SEWANEE 
Sewanee Military Acad, 
James A. Poston 


WHITE HAVEN 
Whitehaven High School: 
Patricia Wheeler 


TEXAS 


ABILENE 
Abilene Christian: 
Fred Barton 
Rex B. Kyker 
Hardin Simmons University: 
Emogene Emery 


AUSTIN 
Allan Jr. High School: 
Nan Elkins 
University of Texas: 
Eva G. Currie 
Lennart Kopra 
Mac R. Moseley 
Jerry R. Powell 
Thomas A. Rousse 
Jesse J. Vi 


TEXAS—Continued 
BEAUMONT 
Lamar State Col. of Tech.: 
Arnold Anderson 
Ted Skinner 
MacArthur High School: 
Jonnie Elzner 


BELTON 
Mary Hardin Baylor: 
M. Daniel McLallen 
Tyler Elementary School: 
Mrs. Pat Forrester 


BROWNWOOD 
Howard Payne Univ.: 
McDonald Held 
Stark McQuain 
CANYON 
West Texas State College: 
Crannell Tolliver 
CARRIZO SPRINGS 
Uradla: 


Mary Frazier 
COLLEGE STATION 
Texas Agricultural & Mechanical 


DALLAS 
Southern Methodist University: 
Edyth Renshaw 
Harold Weiss 
Hillcrest High School: 
Paul Pettigrew 


DENTON 
North Texas State College: 
Wm. R. De Mougeot 
Reginald Holland 
Texas Women’s University: 
Earl C. Bryan 


EL PASO 


2808 Grant Ave.: 
Nora Everton 


FORT WORTH 
Texas Christian College: 
Ralph C. Yarbrough 


HOUSTON 
Houston Speech & Hearing Center: 


Tina E. Bangs 

Mrs. R. Ray Battin 

Myrtle H. Dawson 

Sam Houston High School: 
Edward N. Thompson 

Spring Branch High School: 
Rex R. Fleming 


H 
L 

College: 

Lee J. Martin 


TEXAS—Continued 
HOUSTON 

Texas Southern University: 
Thomas F. Freeman 
University of Houston: 
Genevieve Arnold 

Tom C. Battin 

Stanley K. Hamilton 
William Kilgarlin 
Auley Luke 

Don Streeter 

Gerard Wagner 
Patrick Welch 

Joan L. Williams 


KINGSVILLE 
Texas College of Arts & Industry: 
Jack P. Clark 


LUBBOCK 
Texas Technological College: 
James E. Brennan 
P. Merville Larson 
Ronald Schulz 


MIDLAND 
1111 W. Ill. St.: 
Genevieve Arnold 
Verna Harris 


NACOGDOCHES 
Stephen F. Austin State College: 
Robert B. Capel 


PASADENA 
210 W. Broadway: 
Nina A. Verser 


PLAINVIEW 
Wayland Baptist College: 
Henry Eason 
Martin Landers 


SAN ANTONIO 
Incarnate Word High School: 
Sister Francis Xavier 
St. Mary’s University: 
A. J. Blume 


SAN MARCOS 
San Marcos H. S.: 
Wm. Dibrell 
Southwest Texas State Teachers 
College: 
Elton Abernathy 
Suzanne L. Pullon 


Sustaining Members 


TEXAS—Continued 
SHERMAN 

Austin Col.: 

Paul Beardsley 


SWEENY 
Box 261: 
Karen Machac 


WACO 
Baylor University: 
Chloe Armstrong 
Mary A. Booras 
Cecil May Burke 
Glenn R. Capp 
Mrs. G. R. Capp 
Lola Walker 
Le Vega High School: 
Carolyn J. Rohrman 


WICHITA FALLS 
Midwestern University: 
Jennie L. Hindman 


UTAH 
LOGAN 
Robert Grosshans 


VIRGINIA 


CHARLOTTESVILLE 
University of Virginia: 
Joe Blanton 
Helen Burr 
Robert C. Jeffrey 
Carolyne Khuri 
G. Robert Hopper 
George P. Wilson, Jr. 


HARRISONBURG 
Madison College: 
Ralph V. Lahaie 


RICHMOND 
University of Richmond: 
Bert Bradley 


WILLIAMSBURG 
College of William & Mary: 
Donald L. McConkey 
WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE 
APO 949 
Hq. U. S. Army Security Ag— 
Alaska: 


Truman L. Phillips—R.A. 18497669 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Department of 
Speech and Drama 
Graduate degrees: M.A., M.Ed., Ed.D. 


rhetoric and pub- 
lic ad ress, drama and theatre, 
speech science and pathology, mass 
communications. 
Applications for part-time instructor- 
ships, graduate assistantships, and 
fellowships, for 1959-1960, are now 
invited. 

For information write to 
GEORGE P. WILSON, JR. Chairman 
Department of Speech and Drama 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
CHARLOTTESVILLE 


Department of Speech 


UNIVERSITY OF 
NEW MEXICO 


Albuquerque 


Graduate and Undergraduate 
Program in 
PUBLIC ADDRESS & RHETORIC 
SPEECH CORRECTION & 
HEARING 
RADIO & TV 
Graduate Assistantships 
Available 
1959-60 


See You at the 


SOUTHERN SPEECH 
ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION 


AND TOURNAMENT 
in 
Louisville, Kentucky 
April 6-10, 1959 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY | 


Department of 


speech and dramatic arts) | 


Graduate and Undergraduate 
Curricula in: Public Addresse 
Theatre e Radio and Television e 
Speech Correction e Audiology « 
Speech Education 

Graduate Assistantships Ayailoble 

Address : The Chairman 

Department of Speech 


and Dramatic Arts 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY, Phila. 22, Pa. 


MEMPHIS STATE UNIVERSITY 


Memphis, Tennessee 
Department of Speech & Drama 


Annual 
SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL 


Feature Production 
1952—Twelfth Night 
1953—Romeo and Juliet 
1954—Taming of the Shrew 
1955—Macbeth 
1956—As You Like It 
1957—Hamlet 
1958—A Midsummer Night’s 

Dream 


ABILENE | 
CHRISTIAN COLLEGE | 


Department of Speech 
Graduate and Undergraduate | 
Program in | 


PuBLic ADDRESS & RHETORIC 
SPEECH CORRECTION 
THEATRE & INTERPRETATION 
Rapio — TELEVISION 
Degrees Offered: 

B.A., B.S.E., M.A. 
GRADUATE ASSISTANTSHIPS 


For information, 
write to: 


Rex P. KYKeErR 
Sta. ACC, Box 40 
Abilene, Texas 


Michigan State University 


College of Communication Arts 


Department of Speech 


Undergraduate and Graduate programs in 
e Speech Pathology and Audiology 


e Rhetoric and Public Address 


e Theatre and Interpretation 
e Radio - Television - Film 


e Speech Education 


leading to B. A., M. A., and Ph. D. 
Graduate Assistantships available 


For complete information, write: 


Department of Speech 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 


TULANE UNIVERSITY 
Department of Theatre and Speech 


Offers courses leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Master 
of Arts, Master of Fine Arts and Master of Science. 


THEATRE 
RHETORIC & PUBLIC ADDRESS 
INTERPRETATION 
RADIO AND TELEVISION 
SPEECH CORRECTION AND AUDIOLOGY 


Publisher of THE TULANE DRAMA REVIEW 


Address inquiries concerning scholarships, fellowships and 
assistantships to: 
Monroe LippMAN, Head, Department of Theatre and Speech 
TULANE UNIVERSITY, New Orleans 18, Louisiana 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


BOULDER, COLORADO 


Undergratuate and Graduate Programs In: 


Speech Re-education, Audiology Interpretive Reading 
Rhetoric, Public Address, Discussion Drama and Theater 
Teaching of Speech 
TWO SUMMER SESSIONS: JUNE 15 - JULY 17; JULY 20 - AUGUST 21 
CREATIVE ARTS PROGRAM 2nd ANNUAL SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL 


12th ANNUAL HIGH SCHOOL SPEECH INSTITUTE 
Write for information concerning programs in 
SPEECH: _ R. Victor Harnack, Chairman, Division of Speech 


ENGLISH: J. D. A. Ogilvy, Chairman, Department of English and 
Speech 


Please send checking proofs to: 
BARBARA SCHINDLER, DIRECTOR 
BUREAU OF SPEECH SERVICES 
HELLEMS 15E 

UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 

BOULDER, COLORADO 
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CORRECTION OF DEFECTIVE CONSONANT SOUNDS 


By ELIZABETH McGINLEY NEMOY and SERENA FOLEY DAVIS 


The book is divided into three parts. PART I deals with the physiological nature 
of speech. Part II consists of a detailed discussion of each consonant sound, Each of 
the following aspects of the sound is considered: formation, variations in connected 
speech, classification, spelling, combinations, errors in production, and suggestions for 
correction. Part III is devoted to the presentation of each consonant through an ear train- 
ing story or poem, and to practice of the sound in syllables, words, word groups, sentences, 

ems and informal speech. 

The drills provided are arranged in cumulative form in order that the pupil may be 
prevented from repeating incorrectly sounds which he has not learned to articulate properly 
while practicing habit formative drills on a particular sound. In addition, non-cumulative 
drills are provided for use with pupils having difficulty in the production of only one 
particular sound. 

The drills are presented without exception in the form of motivated games and de- 
vices. The game and device approach not only stimulates interest, but also provides a 
more nearly normal speech situation in that the pupil is not required to think alone of the 
mechanics of the articulating process but is confronted as well with the necessity for do- 
ing some original thinking in the playing of the game. In this way the motivated devices 
assist in bridging the gap between formal repetition of speech exercises and the carry-over 
into spontaneous speaking. 


SPEECH CORRECTION THROUGH STORYTELLING UNITS 


By ELIZABETH McGINLEY NEMOY, M.A. 


The classroom teacher will find in this excellent book long needed help in aiding the 
child to grow in the power to express his thoughts adequately in oral form. Developments 
in modern science—the radio. television, the airplane, the atomic bomb—have made this 
air age a speaking age as well, and efficiency in oral expression occupies a place of major 
importance in the well designed curriculum. 
Mrs. Nemoy, Teacher of Speech Correction in the Philadelphia Public Schools, and co- 
author of “The Correction of Defective Consonant Sounds” has given outstanding ser- 
vice as a regular classroom teacher, in teacher training in the field of Speech Correction, 
and in assisting the elementary and secondary teacher in finding means of improving speech 
in the regular classroom through group instruction, The simple practical nature of the 
pone and approaches presented in this new book are the results of this rich background 
of experience. 
THE STORY APPROACH and the content of the stories reveal a deep understanding of 
the basic drives and interests of children. THE SELF-TRAINING ASPECT OF THE 
INSTRUCTIONAL PROCEDURES demonstrates an equal appreciation of the teacher 
untrained in the field of phonetics or speech correction. The value of the material is not 
restricted, however, to use by the classroom teacher. THE SPEECH CORRECTIONIST 
will find it a source of great MOTIVATION to the child, and a challenge to herself. 
CONTENTS: Part I 1. Introduction 

2. How the Consonant Sounds are produced 

3. Order of Presentation of Consonant Sounds 

4. How to Use the Book 

Part II The Sound-Stories and Instructional Material 

Each sound-story is preceded by Instructions to the teacher, in- 

cluding Description of Sound, Common Errors and How to 

Correct Them, and Suggestions to the Teacher. 

The Sound-Stories cover the following sounds: 

H, P, B, M, WH, W, F, V, TH (voiceless), TH (voiced), T, 

D, N, K, G, NG, Y, L, R, S, Z, SH, ZH, CH, J. 
The author provides in this new book corrective procedures as ear-training, conscious 
imitation of sound, classification through analogy, and contrast of one sound with another. 
The Sound-Stories contain original jingles as an integral part of the story—stories which 
also give corrective procedures and a classification of speech sounds which shows their 
major characteristics. An analytic description of the sound will be found in a section 


preceding each story. Price $3.75 
EXPRESSION COMPANY, Publishers 
MAGNOLIA MASSACHUSETTS 
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Outstanding McGRAW- Hit Books 


BRIEFING AND CONFERENCE TECHINQUES 


By Glenn M. Loney, University of Maryland. McGraw-Hill Series in 
Speech.. 200 pages, Text price $3.95. 


This brief, easy-to-read text contains the main points to be remembered in using 
the closely-related skills of public speaking, audio-visual aids, briefing and 
conferencing. It is intended for the student who needs a general outline of 
these aspects of speaking. The principles governing successful group discussion 
and problem-solving conferences are included, along with the essentials of 
written and oral briefing. There are extensive illustrations throughout. 


THEATRE U.S.A., 1 668- 1 957 


By Barnard Hewitt, University of Illinois. 528 pages, Text price 
$7.50. 


A unique history of U. S, theatre from its beginning to the present, especially 
designed as a text for American drama courses. It tells the story primarily 
through contemporary accounts, interpreting it by commentary which amplifies 
the eyewitness accounts. Here is the only history stressing changes in ALL aspects 
of the theatre from plays and acting to the buildings, audience, scenery, ma- 
chinery, lighting, costuming, and organization. Excellent photographs of plays 
and individuals are included. 


LITERATURE AS EXPERIENCE 


By Wallace A. Bacon and Robert S. Breen, both of Northwestern 
University. 325 pages $5.00. 


This text was written to serve two kinds of needs: the need of English de- 
partments for a text that will lead students naturally from life experience to 
experience in literature, and the need of speech classes for a book that provides 
a solid base for the oral interpretation of literature. The best of contemporary 
thinking in literary criticism, aesthetics, psychology, and related sciences are 
taken into account. 


SEND FOR COPIES ON APPROVAL 


MCGRAW-HILL BOOK Co., INC. 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


On a friendly and attractive campus, one hundred miles from 
Louisville, the 1959 SSA convention site .. . 


At a university with outstanding libraries and research facilities, 
modern theatres and clinics . . . 


A faculty of twenty and a staff of thirty-five teaching associates 
and graduate assistants . . . 


Offers eighty courses, providing major concentrations in public 
address and rhetoric, theatre and drama, speech pathology and 
audiology, voice science and phonetics, speech education, and 
radio-television theatre .. . 


And a wide selection of related programs, including journalism, 
linguistics, and radio-television . . . 


Leading to the A.B., M.A.T., M.A., and Ph.D. degrees. 


The eight week summer session, June 10 to August 7, offers up 
to nine semester hours credit for both graduates and under- 


graduates. 


Write for further information: 
J. JEFFERY AUER, Chairman 
Department of Speech and Theatre 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY, BLOOMINGTON, IND. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


Florida State University 


TALLAHASSEE 


DEGREES OFFERED 


B.A. M.A. or M.S. Ph.D. 


x * 


RHETORIC AND PUBLIC ADDRESS 
INTERPRETATION AND THEATRE 
RADIO AND TELEVISION 
SPEECH THERAPY AND AUDIOLOGY 
EDUCATIONAL METHODS 
BASIC SCIENCES 


x * 


Summer Session Courses In All Areas 
Four Week Summer High School Institute 


x * 


For Information Write to 


C. W. EDNEY 


Head of The Department of Speech 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 
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EVERYTHING YOU NEED 
for SOUND and VIBRATION ANALYSIS 


Vibralyzer —$2445.00 Sona-Graph —$2195.00 


An audio and sub-audio spectograph in 5-4400 An audio spectrograph in 85-8000 cps range. 
cps range. Provides Fourier ana ysis of transient Performance similar to Vibralyzer, but more 
or steady state signals, makes up to 3 visual suited to speech and music studies. Higher fre- 
displays. quencies on special order. 


Echo- Vox Sr.—$1695.00 Vari-Vow —$1495.00 


A time delay for 40-12,000 cps signals variable Doubles tem io si 
sanerh po of speech or other audio signal 
= Fd to ag A milliseconds. A narrow band or slows it to one-third of normal with no loss 
uency filter PP Sonar. of intelligibility or change in frequency. 


A 
WEN Somalyzer —$1995.00 studies 100-4000 eps 
Model 30 on special order to 20 ke and higher. 


ACCESSORIES 
Sonagram Paper —$55. & $60./1000 Amplitude Display Unit —$175.00 


Non-photographic recording paper for use with Displays ead in db vs Time on Sona-Graph, 


Vibralyzer, Sona-Graph, etc. Vibralyzer, 
Scale Magnifier —$350.00 Sectioner Micrometer Plate —$50.00 
; Increases Intensity vs Frequency analysis of 
Expands a 10% ion of recorded ttern  Vibralyzer, S raph, etc., to 300 sections 
over entire 4” marking area for more detailed 8 milliseconds apart. 
Vibralyzer or Sona-Graph study. All prices f. 0. b. factory 


Write for New Kay Catalog 


KAY ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Dept. SJ-3 MAPLE AVENUE PINE BROOK, N. J. CApital 6-4000 
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For Sale—Back Issues 


Complete volumes 
or single copies 


Libraries are especially urged to 
complete their files now. 


Single copy . .$ .50, 1.00 & 1.50 


Mary Louise Gehring 
Executive Secretary 


Stetson University 
DeLand, Florida 
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Make April 5-10 a highlight in 
Your forensic schedule 


| Southern Speech Association 


Tournament & Congress 


e Debate 

e Extemporaneous Speaking 
e After-Dinner Speaking 

¢ Oral Interpretation 

e Original Oratory 


Louisville, Kentucky 


Students from both high school 
and college are eligible to enter 


For Information contact: 


Dr. Roy D. 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute 
Lafayette, Louisiana 


| 
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LOUISVILLE’S WELCOME TO THE WORLD 


The Modern and beautiful 


SHERATON 
HOTEL 


Where Southern hospitality reigns throughout . . . 


A visit to our... 


Headquarter Hotel for 
Southern Speech Association’s 29th Convention 
April 6-10, 1959 


wi 
Her 
... Will long be rememb 


The University of Michigan 


ANN ARBOR 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 
Undergraduate and Graduate Degrees 


e Speech Correction and Audiology 
e Oral Interpretation 
e Speech Science 
e Public Address 


e Television 


e Pedagogy 


| 
| 
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| e Theater | 
| e Radio | 


| Speech Clinic — Speech Research Laboratory 
Radio and Television Studios — Speech Library 

| Trueblood Auditorium-Theater — Frieze Arena Theater 
Lydia Mendelssohn Theater 

| 


1959 1959-60 
SUMMER SESSION FIRST SEMESTER | 
June 22 - August 15 September 16-January 23 | 


Qualified graduate students should apply for graduate aids by writing to Horace 

H. Rackham School of Graduate Studies for applications which must be 

— December 1, 1958 and February 15, 1959 for the 1959-1960 aca- 
ic year, 


The Department of Speech 
University of Florida 


Gainesville 


Faculty 


Constans, H. P., M. A., LL.B Public Address 
Buck, McKenzie W., Ph.D............Speech and Hearing Clinic 
Ehninger, Douglas, W., Ph. Rhetorical Theory 
Kirk, John W., M.A Technical Theatre 
Kurtzrock, George, Ph.D Audiology 
Mase, Darrell i Health Related Services 
McClellan, Margaret, M.A Speech Education 
Mohrmann, Debate; Public Address 
Reynolds, Wm. M., M. A Public Address 
Sarett, Alma Johnson, ft) Discussion; Public Address 
Tew, Roy E., Ph.D Audiology; Voice Science 
Thomas, C. K., Ph.D Phonetics; 

Speech for Foreign Students 
Van Meter, John, M.A Theatre; Interpretation 
Zimmerman, Director of Theatre 


Degrees offered: B.A., M.A., Ph.D 


English Language Institute for Foreign Students, July 
through August (10-week course). 


Departmental classrooms and offices are air-condi- 
tioned. 


Speech and aye | Clinic co-ordinated as part of the 
Florida Center of Clinical Services. 


Summer Speech and Hearing Conference, June 9, 10, 


@ State High School Debate Tournament, March 6, 7. 
Graduate Assistantships and Fellowships available. 


H. P. ConstTans 
Head, Department of Speech 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 


